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na R. CROSBY, eminent as an educator | Few men possess his mental impressibility ; 





and as a divine, is distinguished phre- | few his responsiveness to emotive influences. 
nologically for a fine-grained organization. | His life-time pursuit, that of the educator, 
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and, we may also say, correlatively of the 
close student, has developed his reflective 
faculties, and disposed him more and more 
to interior thought-life. He is a man of or- 
iginal ideas in a marked degree, not inclined 
to take subjects at second-hand. Although 
liberal toward all that he deems good and 
true, he will, in his presentation of whatever 
he may be required to discuss through the 
medium of a lecture, a sermon, or a volume, 
deliver it thoroughly impressed with his 
He has a 
ready judgment, a sharp discrimination, a 


own individuality of thought. 


keen analysis. 

His Language is well developed. There is 
so much of the direct, analytical, and logical 
in his tone of thought, that he expresses his 
ideas in a clear, well defined, crisp manner. 
His Language has an edge, as it were, so 
pruned are his expressions of unnecessary 
verbiage. He can be rhetorical—highly so; 
indeed, there is a finish in his phraseology 
which few men of culture can claim. But 
there is so much completeness, so much di- 
rect application, such nice discrimination of 
terms, that the ordinary reader or hearer is 
impressed by the characteristic of terseness. 
Without affectation, without preliminary 
flourish, he goes directly to the center of the 
matter in hand, and they who listen to his 
remarks feel that there is a man speaking 
who understands his subject, and who knows 
how to make others comprehend his views 
of it. 

His Benevolence is large; so, too, are the 
other moral organs. The reader, if he exam- 
ines the portrait, will be impressed by the 
grand development of the top-head. Such a 
man drifts naturally toward the ministry, or 
into some form of work essentially missionary 
Dr. Crosby 


possesses a good deal of aspiration, but he 


and philanthropic in its nature. 


believes in real worth, and for himself would 
accept no position unless he felt thoroughly 
convinced that he could fill out the measure 








of its requirement. He has a strong will, a 
positive, direct earnestness of disposition. 
He is not much influenced by considerations 
of fear or apprehension where duty is con- 
cerned. He follows the line of his convic- 
tions, and is willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of his utterances and acts. If called 
upon to take a position before the public, 
and his views differ from those of other 
prominent men, he is not the one to draw 
back from their utterance. He is not com- 
bative, never enters into a controversy from 
the love of it; his spirit is not that of oppo- 
sition naturally, so that he contends never 
for trifles, but when necessary for principles 
and on the ground of moral obligation. His 
Conscientiousness leads him to expect every 
man to meet his responsibilities squarely, yet 
he is not the one to punish an offender with 
undue rigor. He is a sociable man, very 
genial, sympathetical, kind-hearted, and his 
We 
rarely find so much reason and so much re- 


religious sense is very strongly marked. 


ligion in a man’s composition ; these principles 
We think 
that he would be a8 competent to present a 


are correlated in his thought-life. 


body of metaphysics which would approxi- 
mate to a resolution of the much-vexed 
question of the harmony between science and 
religion as any living thinker. 

His bodily vigor is not well indicated. 
His habits of study and of intense thought 
draw too much upon the resources of his 
physical constitution for perfect health, and 
it is difficult for him to preserve a good bal- 
ance of brain and body. Men of his mental 
capabilities are of such great value in society 
that their bodily condition is a matter of 
public concern, Often in their zealous pur- 
suit of some important object they neglect 
the body, and need to be admonished with 
regard to taking care of their health. 

Howarp Crossy was born in the city of 


New York on the 27th day of February, 
1826. After a course of preparatory training, 
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he entered the University of the City of New 
York, and pursued the studies prescribed by 
the department of Science and Letters, grad- 
uating in 1844, He then studied theology 
privately. Later, he visited Europe and the 
East, and traveled extensively. Returning, 
ihe published in 1850 a book entitled “ Lands 
of the Moslem,” in which he graphically re- 
lated the more interesting incidents of his 
Oriental experience. He remained some 
time in Greece while abroad, acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek language, 
and also studied other Eastern tongues, In 
1851 he published an edition of “ Oedipus 
‘Tyrannus,” one of the plays of Sophocles. 
Shortly after his return to America he was 
invited to occupy the chair of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature in the University of New 
York, his alma mater. Accepting this posi- 
tion, he entered upon its duties, and contin- 


‘ued to discharge them with eminent accepta- 


dility until failing health compelled him to 
withdraw in 1859. Having been previ- 
ously offered a similar professorship in Rut- 
gers’ College, at New Brunswick, N. J., and 
thinking the chrnge of residence would be 
beneficial, he accepted it, and amid the rural 
scenery of that old town he found agreeable 
employment and improved health. While 
there he occupied the pulpit of the first 
Presbyterian church, thus adding the pasto- 
ral relation to his college duties. In the 
‘pring of 1863 he was invited to become the 
pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Joel Parker. 
He returned to New York and assumed that 
pastoral relation, and has remained so related 
until the present time. In 1863 he publish- 
ed a Commentary on the New Testament ; 
in 1866, “Social Hints for Young Christ- 
ians;” in 1869, his “Bible Manual;” in 
1870, “Jesus, His Life and Works;” in 
1872, “The Healthy Christian;” in 1873, 
“Thoughts on the Decalogue ;” and not long 
ince a volume entitled, ‘“ Expository Notes 
on the Book of Joshua,” which is highly es- 
teemed by Bible-readers as a valuable aid in 
the study of that portion of the Scriptures to 
which it is devoted. Besides these publica- 
tions, he has been a contributor to the lead- 
ing reviews, periodicals, and religious news- 
papers, and has issued several pamphlets on 
theology and educational subjects. 





Upon the retirement in 1870 from active 
service of the Rev. Dr. Isaac Ferris, Chancel- 
lor of the university in which Dr. Crosby 
was at one time a student, and afterward a 
professor, he was elected to fill the important 
position of the chancellorship ; and under his 
supervision that institution has acquired a 
higher place in the esteem of the public, and 
has, through endowments and additions to 
its curriculum, grown in usefulness and 
strength. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, at Baltimore, in 
1873, Dr. Crosby occupied the very import- 
ant position of Moderatur. He owes his de- 
gree, D.D., to Harvard University, it having 
been conferred in 1859. His. LL.D. came 
from Columbia, in 1871. 

He is somewhat above the average height, 
of a delicate mold, but possessed of that 
nervous vigor which seems to compensate so 
much for mere physical strength. As shown 
in the portrait, he has a steady, penetrating 
glance of the eye, but a kindly expression. 
A gentleman of varied and profound scholar- 
ship, with unusual quickness of intellect and 
great perseverance, he has attained a com- 
prehensiveness of learning which has given 
him a high rank among the learned of Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

A writer, Mr. Patten, says, “Dr. Crosby 
belongs to a most valuable class of living 
scholars. He is neither of the juvenile nor 
the hoary-headed. He occupies that middle 
and safer ground of learning where the en- 
ergies are unrelaxed by reason of inordinate 
conceit, and the mind is unfettered by the 
position and advancement growing out of 
success in early life. Nor does he sit gorged 
with triumphs, and egotistical from these 
crowding honors. On the contrary, he finds 
that he has work to do. He belongs to the 
workers, and not to the idlers, egotists, and 
dreamers. He is a part of the vast body of 
men which is bringing this century to the 
most glorious page of all history. Witha 
prospect of many useful years before him, 
energetic in the prosecution of all that-he 
undertakes, and enthusiastic in the develop- 


‘ ing of the resources of intelligence, he can 


but be a most efficient laborer in the cause 
of knowledge.” 
The same writer, in allusion to his man- 
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ner and style of preaching, uses language 
which will be seen to be confirmatory of the 
description given in the opening of this ar- 
ticle : 

* Dr. Crosby is an agreeable, interesting 
preacher. The observer is at once struck 
with his entire want of display in both mat- 
ter and manner. He announces his text 
twice, and looks steadily at his congregation 
until he is seemingly satisfied that they com- 
prehend it. Without any trouble about fine 
writing and brilliant oratory, he reaches the 
argument which he desires to present. While 
his language is well selected, and used with 
the skill of a professional writer, there is no 
effort to cull especially eloquent and poetic 
phrases; and as to his declamation, while it 
is vigorous, there is no attempt to parade 
oratorical graces. In truth, he is a plain, 
practical reasoner. His power is in system- 
atic argument, in the irrefutable maxims of 
logic, and in Christian zeal. His congrega- 
tion certainly enjoys a great advantage from 
his preaching as regards the particular and 
learned elucidation of the true translation 
and meaning of the Scriptures. Being a 
trained classical scholar, and an accepte:l 
commentator, his sermons are very rich in 
these particulars. At times he is consider- 
ably animated. Absorbed in his theme, and 
moved by the force of the reasoning, his 
voice rises, and he gesticulates with some 
vehemence, soon falling back, however, to 
the calm course of his argument.” 

As a specimen of Dr. Crosby’s clear, logi- 
cal, incisive method of speaking and writing, 
we quote from his “ Notes on Joshua,” in 
that part of the appendix where he discusses 
the question of miracles, and alludes to the 
account given by the sacred historian of the 
sun and moon standing still while the battle 
of Gibeon was in progress, which astronomi- 
cal occurrence has been the subject of so 
much anxiety to skeptics and “ free inquir- 
ers:” 

“That a miracle is impossible, is an ab- 
surdity to any mind that believes in God, 
and, if possible, then here is just the place 
for miracles. Further, that a miracle can not 
be proved by evidence, is an absurdity to 
any one who believes in man. If men are 
good witnesses to a steamer’s explosion, they 
are equally good witnesses to a rapid river 





ceasing its flow for several hours, and then 
resuming its fullness and force. As to the 
miracles of the Book of Joshua, the evidence 
for each is the same; and yet it is strange 
how many who accept the miracle of the Jor- 
dan and of Jericho hesitate at the sun’s stand- 
ing still, and endeavor to explain it away. 
They say it is poetry. But if it be poetry it 
is quoted as history by the sacred historian 
in a most matter-of-fact narrative. To intro- 
duce a mere flight of poetry in such a narra- 
tive would be not only awkward, but false. 
But, beside this, no poetry would dare to 
make a mere wish of Joshua’s, or a retro- 
spective rejoicing of Israel, take the form of 
this quotation from the Book of Jasher, thus. 
(Josh. x. 12-14): ‘Then spake Joshua to 
Jehovah in the day when Jehovah delivered 
up the Amorites before the children of Israel, 
and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand. 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
Is this not written in the book of Jasher? 
So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day. And there was no day like that before 
it or after it, that Jehovah hearkened unto 
the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for 
Israel.’ Surely, if the sun and moon contin- 
ued their apparent courses, this would be 
poetry run mad. The quotation from De- 
borah’s triumphant song is often used as 2 
parallel: ‘The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera ;’ but this would be a perfectly 
legitimate hyperbole for the shrouding of 
the stars in darkness, by which God may 
have made the night too dark for successful 
flight. 

“The detailed statements of our passage 
in Joshua bear no comparison with this 
poetry of Deborah. But, still further, it is 
highly improbable that the passage, after the 
mention of the Book of Jasher, is either quo- 
tation or poetry. It is, rather, the sacred 
historian’s comment on the quotation, and 
his repetition of its main truth. 

“The argument against the miracle, that 
it is never again mentioned, has no force 
whatever, even were it true, for many won- 
derful manifestations of God’s power are 
mentioned but once. But it is not true, for 
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in Hab. iii. 11, the reference to this event is 
unmistakable. 

“ As to the miracle itself, no one for a mo- 
ment would suppose that a literal standing 
still of sun and moon is intended. To argue 
from this phraseology that it shows an igno- 
rance of astronomy, and is, therefore, a part 
of a false record, is puerile, and should be so 





held by every one who says, ‘the sun rises,’ | 
and ‘ the sun sets.’ There was apparent stop- | 
page of the apparent courses of the sun and 


moon, whether by action through the laws 


of refraction or otherwise it matters little. | L 
| that passage, strictly rendered, should read, 


| ‘hasted not to go down as a perfect day,’ 


God could do it, that’s enough. This ap- 
parent stoppage of sun and moon occurred 


early in the day, as the sun stood still over | 


Gibeon, and the army of Joshua was at the 
west of that city. This shows that the or- 
dinary reason of the miracle (that the day 
should be prolonged, and give more time for 
the pursuit) is incorrect. The miracle was 
wrought early in the day, probably as an 
encouragement to Israel, to whom it was an- 
nounced by Joshua as a sign of Jehovah’s 
presence and blessing. The stoppage may 
have continued only a few hours, long enough 
to serve its purpose as a Divine sign. The 


phrase ‘ hasted not to go down about a whole 
day,’ does not militate against this view, for 


a. é., tarried, and did not hurry on, as it does 
on every ordinary day.” 


THE HOUT. 


UNDER thick trees, about it swaying, 
A humped-back hovel crouches low ; 
The roof-tree bends—the walls are fraying, 
And on the threshold mosses grow. 


Each window-pane is masked by shutters, 
Still, as around the mouth in frost 


The warm breath rises up and flutters, 
Life lingers here—not wholly lost. 


One curl of smoke is twining 
Its pale threads with the silent air, 
To tell God that there yet is shining 
A soul-spark in that ruined lair. 
THOPHILE GAUTIER. 


GROWTH OF CHARACTER IN OLD AGE. 


E might also infer a continuance of 

life beyond death from the continued 
growth of the character in extreme old age. 
The moral principles and habits become more 
and more profoundly fixed with every added 
year of a long life, and never appear more 
characteristically, or manifest themselves in 
fuller vigor, than in its last days and scenes. 
All those powers which are related to the pres- 
ent state alone are liable to decline. The per- 
ceptive, apprehensive, and active organs and 
faculties lose their quickness and keenness. 
There remains the wonted capacity neither 
for business nor for enjoyment. Yet there 
‘nay still be increase of virtue, a progressive 
refinement and exaltation of character; nay, 
often a peculiar ripeness and mellowness, as 
of fruit which grows luscious only as it 
drinks in the sunbeams through the thinned 
leafage of autumn. Above all, love, which 





the Christian writers tell us is to outlast 
faith and hope, to constitute the essence of 
the heavenly life, to supersede, by its loyal 
affinities and infallible instincts, the doubt- 
ful reasoning and lame philosophy of this 
world, so that knowledge in its wonted 
forms shall cease to be its own interpreter 
from spirit to spirit, so that tongues shall 
fail—love, both Godward and manward, 
grows under the lengthening shadows, and is 
never so radiant and genial as in the latter 
days of a devout and kind pilgrimage. I 
knew of an old man of a hundred and five 
years, blind and deaf, roused only with the 
utmost difficulty to take notice of the pres- 
ence of persons and objects around him, 
whose lips were incessantly moving during 
his waking hours in audible and fervent 
praise and prayer; and I could number up 
(and so could some of you, I doubt not) a 
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goodly list of old men and women who 
have seemed to belong more to the heavenly 
society than to the world in which they 
lingered, and with whom our converse has 
been like that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim with the 
Shining Ones who walked at times in the 
country of Beulah, on the hither side of the 
death-river. In our domestic and social cir- 
cles have we not a like experience in the 
tender sympathy, the persistent charity, the 
forbearing, forgiving, exhaustless affection, 
the intense kindliness of our aged kindred 
and friends, who never seem so dear as when 
they are spared beyond the wonted term of 
the earthly life? Now, this growth of that 
which constitutes all moral, spiritual vital- 
ity, after the law of decrease has superseded 
that of increase in everything else, this cul- 
minating, as one declines, this nearing the 
meridian of a higher sphere as one ap- 








proaches the earthly horizon, indicates, as 
seems to me, with clear and strong emphasis 
the survivance of the moral nature when 
dust returns to dust.—Peabody’s Lowell Lec- 
tures. 

[Observation proves what is advanced 
above, and it is altogether in accordance 
with the order of nature, and, therefore, 
of the Creator. In youth and middle-age 
the base of the brain, which includes the 
“senses,” the perceptives, and all the organs. 
which put us in relation to the material 
world, are most active and manifest. But, 
as we advance in years, these organs diminish 
in power and influence, and we move on up 
into the moral sentiments, which become 
more and more illuminated, especially if the 
man be well organized and cultured. It isin 
old age that the true man comes into closest: 
relations with the spiritual and divine.] 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLO®BY—No. 2. 
CORRESPONDENCES OF HEAD AND CHARACTER. 





N the previous article on this subject, we 
gave some illustrations showing the type 
of development where one set or class of er- 
gans predominated. As no two heads are 
often found so nearly alike as not to present 
such marked differences that can be readily 
detected by the eye half across a room, we 
desire our readers to become familiar with 
this ready estimation of character. It is not 
expected that in general society one will have 
the opportunity of laying his hand on the 
heads of people, therefore the more one can 
know of Phrenology, technical and general, 
the better will he become able on casting a 
glance at a stranger to take his mental meas- 
ure. 

There are parts of the head which are al- 
most always so presented to the eye that the 
touch of the hand is not necessary to de- 
termine the sizes, absolute and relative, of 





the organs in those regions. Occasionally 
we find a head with the hair so laid, that a 
practiced phrenologist would be able to stand 
and describe the character quite thoroughly 
without touching-the head. 

Bald-headed people frequently show their 
moral development, or the want of it, with a 
significance that is very creditable in some 
cases, and the reverse in other cases. We 
have often fancied that if some bald-headed 
men knew how quickly and thoroughly their 
moral developments could be read by the 
phrenological observer, they would lay 
out a little nioney to purchase a wig to hide 
their deformities. Occasionally we find a 
top-head revealed by baldness which com- 
mands our admiration and reverence. We 
feel like lifting our hat in the presence of 
such men. Now and then we see a man 
with such a top-head, and he is unwise 
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enough to wear a wig. He had better let 
the “noble dome,” which reveals morality 
and religious sentiment, be uncovered, un- 
hidden. 

We have four portraits to present in con- 
nection with this article, and we will try to 
describe them so that even school-children 
will not forget the forms and general quali- 
ties belonging to each. 

Fig. 6, the philanthropic man, has a 
gentle, kindly face, and this alone, if the head 
were covered up, would give us a good 
opinion of the person. There isstrength and 
dignity in the nose, there is generosity, kind- 
ness, and sympathy expressed in the region 
of the mouth, and patience, leniency, and 
gentleness in the whole countenance. We 
can imagine such a person angry with a wick- 
ed, wayward boy; we can imagine him pun- 


ishing such a boy; but we can also see in that 


face that it would be done “more in sorrow 
than in anger.” If one draw a line upward 
and backward from the opening of the ear to 
the crown of the head, he will find the line is 
short ; the head is not elevated at the region 
where Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Approba- 
tiveness are located. Hence there is nothing 
of the tyrant in that person; in fact, he 
ought to have a larger and higher crown. 
The back-head, in a line directly backward 
from the opening of the ear, is seen as fully 
developed, showing friendliness and affection. 
If we draw a line from the opening of the 
ear upward and forward, and to the region 
where the the front hair is lifted in a kind of 
tuft, which is in the region of Benevolence, 
it will be seen that the line is long; that 
part of the head is largely developed and it 
is the controlling portion, hence his philan- 
thropic spirit, his leniency and kindness, his 
desire to help and to benefit others, and his 
moderate development at the crown of the 
head makes him willing to serve others. If 
he were large at the crown, he would want to 
be captain, and command, and control, and 
govern. Asit is, he is willing to “spend and 
be spent” in the service of other people. He 
inclines to think of others first; himself, 
last; is full of generosity, of consideration 
for others, and anxious to render such as- 
sistance as he may. That face and head 
reminds one of the celebrated Father Mat- 
thew. and ore can hardly help thinking that 





he would take a similar course under similar 
circumstances, 

Fig. 7, the elégante, does net permit us to 
see the form of his head very accurately, but 
the way he dresses his neck and beard and 
hair shows that he thinks of himself first 
and chiefly. He is not wanting in intelli- 
gence, but that intelligence would seem to be 
devoted to the service of ambition, pride, 
and taste ; and if he were to think of others 
in connection with himself, it would be that 
he might cater to their intelligence, display, 
decoration and ornamentation. Hence he 
would make a caterer to the fashionable world, 
as a jeweller, milliner, hatter, clothier, or 
dealer in things ornamental. He would not 
think much of men’s minds or morals, nor of 
the unwashed miserables who have nobody to 
care for their souls or bodies. He would 
gather up his garments and step daintily 
aside from contact with rudeness and untidi- 
ness, even though the breaking heart and 
the crushed hope and the yearning soul were 
struggling beneath those untidy garments, 
for the necessity of using which the wearer 
was not to blame. His delicate sensibilities 
would be awakened to all agreeable flavors. 
An elegant lady or a fine gentleman, scented 
with “attar of roses,” or that abomination 
called musk, would awaken his susceptibility, 
and lead him to step with more lightness and 
elegance, so as to show off his own precious 
person and dress to excellent advantage, and 
thus win the admiration of those whose ways 
and tastes he would admire; while fig. 6, not 
being high at the crown of the head, not very 
large in the upper region of the temple at 
Ideality, would look with pity, if not with 
contempt, upon the race of butterflies who 
think, or appear to think, ten times more o. 
the body than of the soul, of an elegant dress 
than of an excellent spirit. Fig. 7 seems 
high from the opening of the ear upward to 
the crown, and we know that Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem are unduly developed. He 
has also a large development of the social 
elements, and the word “society” means to 
him about as much as the kingdom of heaven. 
Such a man mourns when he sees that he is 
growing old, when those wavy locks begin to 
get thin and gray, and the seemly features 
become lined and scarred with age. In short, 
a person who is highly developed in the facul- 
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ties which think of self, of taste, elegance, 
and refinement of external character, lives in 
an artificial and superficial realm. Such per- 
sons are made better by misfortune. If their 
wings can be clipped in the direction in 
which fancy and vanity find their chief de- 
light, and they can be driven right down to 
the solid realities of life, they may be found 
to possess strength of thought and real moral 
power, The persimmon is not rendered sweet 
by sunshine alone, though peaches, apples, 
cherries, and other saccharine fruits are made 
mellow and luscious by sunshine. The per- 
simmon needs sunshine, and it needs frost be- 
fore it will yield, and some people need mis- 
fortune, trials, and reverses, to develop their 
interior and long-hidden excellences. This 
man will make himself the Bean Brummel, or 
the Count d’Orsay of his neighborhood. We 
believe in tidy regard for the body, and it 
should be made as ornamental, or at least as 
acceptable as nature and decency warrant, 
but every well-organized mind readily rec- 
ognizes the “ dandy,” or extra dressing and 
the taking of extra pains with the body, as 
readily as they recognize a deficiency in 





these respects. 

Fig. 8 is the head of Samuel Beighley, who 
was executed for the murder of Joseph Kerr, 
on the 20th of January, 1875, at Greenburg, 
Pa. He says of himself, in his confession, 
“From my earliest recollection, I was a dis- 
obedient, stubborn boy. I was. severely 
whipped very frequently for my bad conduct, 





Fig. (—PHtLanturory 


but I think it only made me worse, as whip- 
ping only angered me, made me more obsti- 
nate and wicked. When very young I learned 
to chew tobacco ; to gratify the appetite for 


| Ausust, 
it, I began stealing money with which to buy 
it. Ata very early age I stole a great many 
little things, as well as small sums of money ; 
sometimes I was foun out and sometimes 





Fig. 7 - ELEGANTE. 


not. Father punished me very severely for 
it, and told me the consequences, but it had 
no effect. Others also gave me good advice, 
but I refused to hear it.” 

He early ran away from home, associated 
with the lowest characters, followed horse- 
stealing, was guilty of other depredations, 
and finally committed. the murder for which 
he was executed, at twenty years of age. 
The portrait of him which we present in- 
dicates vigorous health, and considerable 
force of character. The head is broad and 
low. He was not wanting in intelligence, 
though by no means comprehensive in his in- 
tellectual activity. His head was wide at the 
region of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, 
showing the desire for gain and the tendency 
to be sly and inditect in his line of action. 
The whole head is wide, showing strong pro- 
pensities and passions, and there is a lack of 
development in the upper part of the head, 
except at the region of Firmness and Self-Es- 
teem. These are rather large, while Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, and Spirit- 
uality are unfortunately too small. In hiscon 
fession he remarks, “ With the exception of 
the time I lived at Carr's, I never went to 
church ; I went then only because they would 
not go without me, or leave me alone in the 
house.” 

Fig. 9, Martin Millmore, sculptor. How 
this head differs in form from figs. 6, 7,and 8! 
The face has more of ah intellectual look than 
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fig. 6, more of an animated and serious look 
than fig. 7, and a more gentle, intelligent, 
and kindly look than fig. 8. Observe that 
expanded forehead, that high and capacious 
top-head, that comparative narrowness of 
the brain through the region of the ears. 
That full, clear, intelligent eye indicates tal- 
ent for talking ; the fullness across the brow, 
and the length of the head from the opening 
of the ear forward, shows practical intellect ; 
the fullness across the middle line of the 
forehead, from side to side, shows tenacity 
of memory, while the expanded, elevated 
upper part of the forehead shows breadth 
and strength of thought, power of criticism, 
ability to reason, think, and originate. As 
we rise from the center of the forehead up to 
where the hair is located, we find Benevo- 
lence large, and running backward, a full de- 
gree of Veneration and Firmness. On the 
outer angles at the top of the forehead, just 
where the hair unites, we see large Imitation, 
power of copying and transferring to clay 
the images which are in his mind, or the 
The upper 
part of the temple is well developed in the 
region of Constructiveness and Ideality. 
Hence his artistic talent. The narrowness 


subjects which sit before him. 


Fig. 8—Samc. BEIGHLEY. 


of the head indicates amiability, compara- 
tive unselfishness in money matters, frank- 


ness, openness, und truthfulness. What a 
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contrast in this respect with fig. 8! As the 
back-head turned esti- 
mate the social elements, not by the head, 


is from us, we 


Fig. 9—MARTIN MILiMonE. 


but by the face. That rounded chin and 
fullness of the lips indicate love and affection. 
An excellent head. If he had 
head he would be a better financier, would 
have more policy, und more force. 

Mr. Millmore was born in Boston, in 1845. 
He studied under Mr. Ball, whose studio he 
1860. In 1863, modeled a 
statuette of ‘“ Devotion,” representing a 
wounded soldier supporting a flag. He made 
cabinet busts of Sumner, Booth, Ball, and 
other celebrities life. His life-sized 
bust of Charles Sumner was called by Wen- 
dell Phillips, * the best made in Boston in ten 
years.” In addition to the “ Charlestown 
Monument,” and the $75,000 “Army and 
Navy Memorial,” he has received orders for 
many other important works. He is now en- 
gaged at Rome on a monument to be placed 
in Boston Common, in memory of those citi- 
zens who fell in the war. The design is de- 
scribed as being very appropriate, and cal- 
culated to add to the reputation 5f ‘the 
young artist. This monument has been in 
progress for five years, and will be dedicated 
September 17th, 1875, the 245th anniversary 
of the settlement of Boston. 
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SOME GERM OF GOOD. 


In each there is some germ of good ; 
Some nobler feeling than, perchance 
Is manifest in word or glance, 

Or deed, or in the various mood. 


To live belovéd is an art; 
The accident of birth can not 
Alone control the human lot, 
Or shape the mind, or mold the heart. 


To live, and hold an honored place 
Upon the world’s great throbbing breast, 
And there at last to sink to rest, 

A benefactor of the race! 


To die lamented, ’mid the tears 
Of multitudes when naught can save; 





The body followed to the grave, 
The memory handed down through years, 


To die, not having lived in vain, 
Is man’s most high prerogative; 
A name for charity to give 

The world—a name without a stain. 


Oh, may we cultivate the seed, 
Implanted by the Hand above 
Within each breast of truth and love, 

To blossom into word or deed} 


For good of self and fellow-man! 
The seed is there and it will grow, 
And, like a grateful river’s flow, 
Will bless the source where it began. 
R. A. We 


—_+04—___ 


HENRY M. TURNER, D.D., 
THE EMINENT COLORED PREACHER OF THE SOUTH. 


ff pacwey the late civil war there came 


upon the scene in the South a remark- 
able colored man, who declaimed in the in- 
terest of freedom. He attracted the atten- 
tion of many, and at length found his way 
into Harpers’ Weekly, “New Physiognomy,” 
and other publications. He has grown since 
then, and now occupies the pulpit of one of 
the largest churches in Savannah, if not the 
largest in the Southern States. He has been 
called, on this account, the Beecher of the 
South. He is what Spiritualists would term 
an inspirational speaker. He acts upon the 
Scriptural promise, where it says, “ Open thy 
mouth and I will fill it.” He takes scarcely 
any heed beforehand as to what he shall say, 
but simply utters what is suggested while in 
the act of speaking. He has a large brain 
on a strong, well-built body. He has great 
powers of endurance, both physical and men- 
tal. He believes in the genuineness of his 
“call” to preach, and is most zealous in pre- 
senting his mission. As will be seen further 
on, he regards the two races, white and black, 
as separate and distinct, with no likelihood of 
their amalgamation. He would have them 
live apart, and to that end has shown warm 
interest in the Liberia enterprise, and advo- 
cated other schemes for the establishment of 
the freedmen in a region by themselves, be- 
lieving that there are civilizing elements 





enough in the negro character to render them 
independent and progressive as a people, if 
they should but make the effort to start a na- 
tion on their own account. 

He was born in 1833 at Newberry, C. H., 
South Carolina. Early conceiving the de- 
sire to enter the ministry, he prepared him- 
self as well asthe very limited advantages 
for education which were accorded to him as 
a colored boy admitted, and was licensed to 
preach in his twentieth year, and at once ex- 
hibited his remarkable powers of oratory and 
executiveness. 

In the late war he took part as a chaplain, 
being appointed such to the 1st Regiment of 
United States Colored Troops, and remained 
with his regiment until the termination of 
the contest. Subsequently he was commis- 
sioned by President Johnson a chaplain in 
the regular army, but resigned and returned 
to his ministerial labors in civil life, making 
Atlanta his residence. 

The disordered political condition of the 
South enlisted much of Mr. Turner’s atten- 
tion, and of course he sought to do his part 
in behalf of those of his own color. His ef- 
forts were recognized, and he was given a 
seat in the Constitutional Convention of 
Georgia in 1867-8, and later he served two 
terms in the Legislature of that State. Here 
he entered into the.consideration of import- 
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ant measures with great earnestness. He, 
however, gladly returned to his ministry at 
the close of his official terms, finding therein 
the sphere more in harmony with his temper- 
ament and purposes. 

In 1872 he was distinguished by receiving 
the degree of LL.D. from the Pennsylvania 
University, and in 1873 Wilberforce Univers- 
ity, of Ohio, conferred the honor of D.D. 
upon him. During his career as a minister 
he has studied much, and in great part com- 
pensated for the lack of academic training in 





words, whether Mr. Hill or Mr. Farrow, Mr. 
Miller or Mr. Whiteley, shall take seats in 
the United States Senate, and how the eter- 
nal Mr. Blodgett shall be kept out; which, 
and who among them, would take up the 
cause of the negro and recommend him for 
positions in Washington. Well, it so hap- 
pens that I am on friendly terms with all 
these gentlemen, and, while I do not know 
what any of them would do in that respect, 
nor do I care a fig, it is so insignificantly 
worthless, compared to the bloodshed which 

















PORTRAIT OF HENRY M. TURNER, D.D. 


youth. He now possesses a good knowledge 
of the classical and Hebrew languages, with 
some German, and is well informed with re- 
gard to the progress of modern science. 

An extract from a speech delivered in the 
Legislature of Georgia, on the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1870, will give the reader some impres- 
sion of his style as a political speaker : 

“But I know where the secret of this op- 
position lies. It is not so much whether this 
is a legal Legislature or not, as it is to form 
the basis of a criterion by which to test the 
question of our Senatorial rivalry. In other 





men are trying to bring about over it, that I 
shall not consent to allow that question to be 
thrown in the scales of my judgment. Let 
these gentlemen fight it out before the door 
of the United States Senate. It will have to 
be done anyhow, if we have a thousand elee- 
tions this fall, for they all have certificates 
from the Governor, and the Senate has been 
styled the white man’s heaven anyway, so 
let them rip and dance out their jig of com- 
petition in Washington. But neither politi- 
cal aspirants nor their friends shall grind my 
constituents to powder through their wiry 
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intrigues if I can prevent it. I stand here 
to-day to guard their rights and keep sacred 
the threshold of their liberties, and will do 
it, so help me God. And I know of no duty 
which I could perform so serviceable to my 
people, as staying the bloody hands of the as- 
sassin, which would be unloosed if we have 
an election this fall. 

“Were you up to the so-called citizens’ 
meeting the other night? did you hear the 
members of the Legislature called devils, ras- 
cals, villains, hell-hounds, and the powers of 
the government defied by the greatest lights, 
too, in the State? is this the kind of lan- 
guage gentlemen are ranting to overturn the 
laws, to get on the stump with? if so, God 
forbid we should ever have another election. 
Ah, but some one says that was only a word ; 
what does that amount to? That was a 
small thing, not worthy of notice. So was 
the gnat small by which Pope Adrian lost 
his life; so was the hair small by which a 
Roman counselor came to his death; so was 
the grape-seed small that sent Anacreon, the 
famous Greek poet, to his grave ; so was the 
mushroom small that deprived the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth of his life; so was the grain 
of sand small that cut the optic nerve of the 
yreat Assyrian general’s eye, and caused a 
defeat which bestrewed the ground with 
dying men and flowing blood ; one infinitesi- 
imal particle of small-pox, whose smallness 
would defy the detection of a microscope 
that magnifies a million times, has again and 
again inflamed the body of the most stalwart 
man, and impregnated the atmosphere with 
its deadly virus till continents have been 
plowed by the shafts of death. A word has 
changed the destinies of nations and turned 
the tide of civilization; sunk men to infamy, 
and raised others to fame and immortality ; 
yet men talk about such language as was 
used the other night as nothing. I can tell 
what it is, it is the entering-wedge to a use- 
less effusion of blood this fall, that it is nei- 
ther required by the laws of the land, nor 
dictated by any stroke of policy.” 

Here is a racy scrap from a correspondent 
of the New York Herald; it is certainly an 
acknowledgement that Dr. Turner exerts an 
influence of no mean importance in Southern 
affuirs : 

* The true Moses of the colored people has 








at last appeared. He turns up in Savannah, 
Ga. He is, in fact, a Moses and an Aaron 
combined. He is law-giver and high-priest 
at the same time. His name is Turner, and 
his people, in their burning desire to do him 
honor and reverence, address him variously 
as ‘The Hon. H. M. Turner, LL.D ,* ‘Rey. H. 
M. Turner, ‘Dear Mr. Turner,’ ‘Rey. and 
Dear Brother Turner, ‘Rev. H. M. Turner, 
D.D., LL.D.,’ *‘ Rev. H. M. Turner, D.D.,’ etc. 
This modern Moses wants to lead his people 
up out of the land of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and 
take them back to the banks of the Nile and 
the Nigris—the very place, strange as it may 
seem, from which the -Moses of old started. 
Mr. Turner acknowledges that it was an all- 
wise Providence which decreed that they 
must puss a certain number of years in this 
American Egypt, but he is certain that the 
time has come for beginning the march 
through the wilderness. Mr. Turner is at 
present making a great stir in the South. 
He cries out with a loud voice to the Wash- 
ington Pharoah, saying, ‘Oh, let my people 
go.’ The 4,000,000 negroes in this country, 
he says, are destined to return to Africa and in- 
struct the 200,000,000 of their countrymen in 
the new doctrings as revealed to Turner dur- 
ing his wrestles with the ungodly Americans. 
For the present, Turner would have the Pha- 
raoh of the White House give him the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico; but that would be 
merely a rendezvous for the chosen people 
preparatory to the exodus in the direction 
of the promised land. His cries are almost 
heart-rending, and if many more of his coun- 
trymen join in it, it is almost to be hoped 
that our Pharaoh will let them go; and to 
avoid any necessity for the dividing of the 
river, the Government will give them enough 
good ships to carry them all safely over.” 

In a circular addressed “to the colored 
people” of Georgia, and to which the ex- 
tract just quoted alludes, Dr. Turner thus 
characterizes the project he so heartily en- 
tertains of nationalizing the American ne- 
groes: 

“ So our only hope for the future is in God 
and our own energies. I do not say that 
there are not fine localities North and South, 
where we have excellent schools, and oppor- 
tunities for political preferment, etc. I am 
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not talking about the exceptions, but of af- 
fairs in the aggregate. I tell you as a man 
who has never either deceived you or traf- 
ficked with your rights in the Legislature or 
elsewhere, that things are growing worse. Not 
because of the recent Democratic victories, 
for that does not amount to a gnat in a whirl- 
wind. * I am not calculating from any politi- 
cal stand-point, I postulate from a higher ba- 
sis than from any political ground-swell. 


You have got to interpret this question im 
the light of God, in history, and the tendency 
of things in the present.” 

Perhaps he is right in this. Perhaps he 
will prove a Moses to his people, and suc- 
ceed in leading them into a good land where 
they can be by themselves. Many whites. 
among us would make no opposition to such 
an hejira. Perhaps it would be the best for 











the development of the race. 

















Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 














AN AFTERNOON WITH LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


VERY reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

has heard of this physical and psycho- 
logical wonder. When a mere child, but 
four years old, she sustained an attack of 
scarlet fever which deprived her of sight, 
hearing, and speech. A dreadful condition 
this—a complete severance of relations with 
the world around her, save in the particular 
of feeling. Yet, with this faculty alone as 
an available instrument of communication, 
Dr. 8. G. Howe succeeded in educating her to 
read and write as the merely blind do, and to 
assist in many useful ways toward her main- 
tenance. Dr. Howe, it should be said, has 
accomplished other results in training per- 
sons, idiotic and otherwise unfortunately 
constituted, which seem scarcely short of 
miraculous, 


Everything written about Laura Bridg- | 


man is interesting, and this fact warrants us 
in reproducing a short article given to the 
readers of the Christian Union recently by 
Amanda B. Harris. In the museum of the 
Institue at 737 Broadway, is a plaster-of-Paris 
cast taken of the head of Miss Bridgman, and 
which has been always a feature of special 
attraction to visitors. A specimen of her 
handwriting is attached to it: 

“Tf any one supposes that by reason of her 
deprivation she is queer or awkward in per- 
son or manners, he is altogether in error. 
There is nothing at all singular in her ap- 





pearance. When I entered the parlor, a 
member of the family with whom she lives 
was playing on the piano, and close beside 
her, on a low seat, there was a very slight, 
very erect, quiet, self-possessed looking girl, 
who seemed to be listening to the music, 
while her hands were busy over some 
crocheting, or similar work. She would 
have been taken for a guest who was nimbly 
fashioning some pretty article while being 
entertained with music. The expression of 
her face was bright and interested; and one 
watching her satisfied look would have been 
slow to believe that she did not hear. The 
green shade over her eyes indicated that 
she was one of the blind. She had on a 
brown dress, a blue ribbon at the neck, a 
gold ring and chain, and a watch or a locket 
in her belt—a neatly-attired, genteel, lady- 


| like person, looking about thirty-five, though 


her age is not far from forty-four, with soft, 
brown hair, smooth and fine, a well-shaped 
head, fair complexion, and handsome features, 
That was Laura. Dr. Howe spoke of her 
as ‘comely and refined in form and attitude, 


| graceful in motion, and positively handsome 


in features;’ and of her ‘expressive face,” 
which, indeed, in sensibility and intelligence, 
is above rather than below the average. 

“As soon as the information was conveyed 
to her that she had a visitor from her native 


State, who knew people in the town where 
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her nearest kindred live, she came swiftly 
across the room, leaving her work on the 
center-table as she passed it, and grasped 
my hand, laughing with the eagerness of a 
child. Then she sat down face to face with 
the lady who has charge of her, and com- 
menced an animated conversation, by the 
manual alphabet, easily understood by one 
who has practiced it; but the slight-of-hand 
by which the fingers of the friendly hostess, 
manipulating on Laura’s slender wrists, com- 
municated with that living consciousness 
shut in there without one perfect sense except 
of taste and touch, was something mysterious, 
inscrutable to my duller sense. Yet that the 
communication was definite, quick, incisive, 
so to speak, was manifest enough, for 
Laura’s face beamed, and she was all alert. 
Partly by the letters and partly by signs she 
said a great deal to me. She ‘ought to be 
at home to be company for mother,’ she said ; 
and, once or twice she fashioned the word 
*Mam-ma’ very distinctly with her lips. 
With regard to this vocal expression, Dr. 
Howe says, ‘She has attained such facility 
for talking in the manual alphabet, that I 
regret that I did not try also to teach her to 
speak by the vocal organs, or regular speech.’ 
She asked me if I knew a member of her 
family now dead, and said,‘ That was a 
long year after Carl died.’ She seemed 
brimming over with things to tell me, and 
wanted me to know about her teaching some 
of the blind girls to sew, which is part of her 
daily employment in the school near by, and 
which she takes great pride in, threading 
the needles and making her pupils pick out 
their work if is not done nicely. Sheisa 
good seamstress herself, does fancy work, and 
can run a sewing-machine, 

“Next, she caught hold of my hand and 
led me up two flights of stairs to her room, to 
show me her things; but the first movement 
was to take me to the window, where she 


_ patted on the glass and signified that I 


should see what a pleasant prospect there 
was from it. And there she, who had never 
seen or heard, waited by my side in great con- 
tent while I looked and listened. The sky 
was blue, with white clouds floating over it, 
and birds were singing. It was a perfect 
April day, but she could get no consciousness 
of it except in the softness of the air. Yet 





her face was radiant, and she stood there as 
if she both saw and heard. I wish I could 
bring before all those who are discontented 
with their lot, repining’ because God has 
withheld something from them or taken 
sumething away, the cheerful face of this 
girl, who has so little, but who accepts it as 
though she had all; who has never seen a 
human countenance or heard a human voice, 
who, in the infinite glory and beauty of this 
outward world, has no part, shut in by her- 
self in that silent, dark, unchanging, awful 
loneliness. 

“The next act was to show me how springy 
her bed was. Then she deliberately took 
off my shawl, as if she meant business, and 
showed me all the pretty things and con- 
veniences she had in her room, opening every 
box and drawer, and displaying the contents. 
Her jet chain she laid against her neck, her 
bows and collars and embroidered handker- 
chiefs were taken up, one by one, and deftly 
replaced in their proper receptacles. Her 
writing materials, sewing impliments, little 
statuettes, trinkets, large Bible—I had to see 
them all—and then her wardrobe, and it was 
with the greatest delight she ran her fingers 
over the ‘shirrs’ of the flounce of her best 
winter dress and the cuirass basque, as if to 
say that her thihgs were in the latest fashion. 
Finally she took outa sheet of paper, pressed 
it down on her French writing-board, ex- 
amined the point of her pencil, and wrote 
her autograph, ‘God is love and truth. L. 
N. Bridgman.’ And then from her needle- 
case and spool-box produced a cambric 
needle and fine cotton, and showed me how 
she threaded a needle, which was done by 
holding the eye against the tip of her tongue, 
the exquisite nicety of touch in her tongue 
guiding her to pass the thread through. It 
was done in an instant, though it seemed 
impossible to do it at all, and then she pre- 
sented me the threaded needle triumphantly, 
having secured it by slipping a knot. 

“ After descending to the parlor she told 
me how kind it was in Dr. Howe to fit her 
up such a pretty room; and then I must go 
into the school-room, whither she led me by 
the hand, and introduced me to several of 
her friends, and when I took my departure 
she would have the teacher go with me to the 
door to tell me which ear to take. 
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“The last report of Dr. Howe gives some 
particulars relating to the way in which he 
brought this very interesting girl into com- 
munication with her fellow-creatures, making 
her‘ one of the human family,’ patiently, lubo- 
riously, lovingly going over a tedious process 
month after month and year after year until 
she became what she is. He gives also some 
information with regard to her circumstances. 
She has a home during the cold weather at 





the institution. She earns ‘alittle money by 
making bead-baskets,’ etc., and has the in- 
terest of two thousand dollars, which was 
bequeathed to her by two friends, mother 
and daughter, ‘ but still she barely receives 
enough for necessary articles of dress,’ he 
adds, gently suggesting the needs of ‘this 
dear child,’ for whom he has done so much, 
to any who may be ‘ disposed to make an ad- 
dition to the Loring Fund’ for her support.” 


——+0e —__ 


THE MOTHER’S JOURNEY. 


MOTHER sat looking at the glowing 

and fading firelight, with her foot rest- 
ing on the rocker of the cradle, whose fretful 
occupant had at last beenstilled. In her lap 
lay the torn garments which must be mended 
before the morrow, and her tired fingers held 
the needle. Her home was like that of the 
majority of people, wherein are many children 
and asmall income, and through it had stalked 
the usual train ef infantile maladies, each ad- 
ding wrinkles to the patient face that gazed 
upon the fire. “Oh, my weary, weary head!” 
she exclaimed, as she lay back in her chair. 
An old man suddenly greeted her: “I have 
power to grant your wishes, what do you 
desire ?” 

“ Rest, rest,” she cried ; “‘ where the weary- 
ing care of childhood and infancy may not dis- 
turb. Give me this if but for one short hour.” 

“Come,” said he; and taking his hand 
they soared through the blue sky to the 
planet Saturn, that old star with its crowns of 
glory. Through these shimmering halos they 
passed and alighted in the city of Saturnia. 
It was beautiful, cleanly, and regular, but 
very quiet, for business was only occasionally 
transacted at the ringing of the bells, and the 
inhabitants spent half of their ten-hour day 
in repose. So the mother’s guide led her to 
an inn, where she lay down and slept so long 
and soundly, that on awaking she found she 
had lost her reckoning of time. Butnorum- 
bling of wheels, no shouts of youth or of 
children disturbed her, so she lay down and 
slept again. Once more she awoke, but all 
was still, and again she slept. At last rest 
itself induced weariness, and she arose and 
walked out. Only now and then a cart with 





provisions passed slowly along, the horse 
calling at regular places, which he seemed 
instinctively to recognize. She walked to the 
park. It was spacious and exquisitely ar- 
ranged, yet few carriages were seen. Oc- 
casionally an aged couple drove past in a 
low, easy carriage, jogging slowly, with slack- 
ened rein, and one or two old men on horse- 
back ambled along, their white locks floating 
on the breeze. On the beautiful river were 
only a few boats, and these rode lazily at 
anchor. There were no laughing pic-nic 
parties, no merry croquet games, no nurses 
wheeling along a small hillock of lace and 
muslin with a tiny speck of humanity peep- 
ing from among its folds. No children 
were in the woods playing hide-and-seek 
among the leaves, or pelting each other with 
the glossy brown nuts. A few old men and 
women gathered the fruitage of the trees, and 
bore their loads slowly homeward. She re- 
turned to the city, and, finding the stores 
open, entered to purchase some toys for the 
little ones at home. Nothing was there 
adapted to give pleasure to young people, so 
she wandered on till she met her guide, and 
explained to him the object of her quest. 

“ You will find none in the city,” said he; 
“a toy store would prove a poor investment 
here.” 

Soon they came to a large building, sur- 
mounted-by a cupola and surrounded by a 
fine lawn. 

“T suppose this is a school-house?” said 
the mother. 

‘“* By no means,” answered her companion ; 
“we have no use for school-houses, and long 
ago converted them to other purposes,” 
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“How do your peopie live with so little 
labor?” she again asked. 

“ Luxuriously,” he answered. 

“But on our earth,” was the response, 
“men toil early and late to earn subsistence 
for themselves and families; can the Sa- 
turnians feed, clothe, and educate their 
children without exertion ?” 

The old man relaxed his dignity and 
smiled slightly. yet dis- 
covered that in this land ure neither children 
nor youth? Long agoall the Saturnians were 
created, and no one dies as on your earth, so 
each is now able to work for himself and the 
production always exceeds the consumption.” 

* But for what end do they live?” the lady 
asked. 

“Simply to be comfortable and happy,” 
Was answered. 

* Do they attain this end ?” she queried. 

“The first, generally ; the latter, rarely,” 
said the guide; “for no true enjoyment is 
found except in living for others, and Sa- 
turnia offers little opportunity for that. You 


“Have you not 
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asked for rest as God’s most blessed boon ; 
I brought you bere to find it. are you not 
satisfied ?” 

The care-worn face lighted with enthusiasm, 
which gave it more than youthful beauty, and 
the mother’s heart swelled as she cried, “ No, a 
thousand times no! What would life be with 
none to love, none for whom to toil? Let 
my limbs tremble from fatigue, my eyelids 
droop from weariness, and my head be heavy 
with the thought-tides of motherhood, it 
wil] be better, far better than the endless re- 
pose of Saturnia. ” 

She placed her hand in that of her guide, 
and with the sweet light of hope and en- 
thusiasm, tempered by a sweeter patience, 
learned from mother love and care still beam- 
ing in her eyes, opened ‘them on the face of the 
sleeping babe, and softly sang, as she re- 
paired the rents in the little garments : 

Rest is not quitting 
This busy career ; 
Rest is but fitting 
Oneself to his sphere, 
LODOLA. 


— —-+0e -——_ 


MORE PRETTY FLOWERS FOR OUR GARDEN. 


PERENNIALS. 
——o 


“Bring Flora, bring thy treasures here, 
The pride of all the blooming year, 
And let me thence a garland frame.’’—Shenstone. 


“N the last number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 

. a sketch of a variety of annual flowering 
plants was given. To give a sort of complete- 
ness to the suhject, we now present a variety of 
those agreeable and perhaps more satisfactory 
flowers, called perennials. Technically con- 
sidered a perennial is a plant which lives 
more than two years, and must be regarded 
as distinct from an evergreen, which retains its 
Per- 
ennials continue to flower for several years in 
succession. The class embraces many of the 
most attractive ornaments of our gardens; 
the seed may generally be sown at any time 
from May to August, and, if possible, a soil 
that is warm and moist should be selected. 

The Pentstemon, which is the first in the 
order of our illustrations, is a very desirable 
perennial, and much prized for its highly or- 


foliage during both summer and winter. 


namental character, its graceful habit, and 
the abundance and beauty of its individual 
It makes a very attractive and 
beautiful border, and its charms entitle it to 
tubular 
flowers are blue, rose, white, scarlet, and pur- 


blossoms. 
a prominent ‘position therein. — Its 
ple. The seeds of this variety may be sown 
under glass, or, if 2 cool shady place can be 
obtained, in the open ground. We give a 
cut of the plant, and a representation of the 
full-blown flower. 
known as half-hardy perennials, and thrives 
when kept in frames or in a cool, green-house 
during severe weather. 

The French honeysuckle or Hydesarum, is 
a free growing plant of easy culture; it is 
hardy, and resembles scarlet clover. Seeds 
may be sown in the open ground. 

We give an engraving of the plant and 


It belongs to the class 
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PENTSTEMON—FLOWER AND PLANT, 


flower of the Funkia, which is also a desir- 
able variety for beds or mounds. 

The Oriental Poppy is one of the most 
beautiful perennials we have, and the intense 
scarlet of its large flower renders it con- 

spicuous; when used in 
borders or clumps of 
shrubbery, it tends to 
give an effect to that 
which otherwise might 
appear tame and unat- 
tractive. Like most 
other perennial poppies, 
this specimen is quite 
hardy, and may be sown in the open ground. 

The Campanula, or as it is better known, 
the Canterbury bell, is quite a pretty peren- 
nial, being characterized by richness of color 
and profusion-of bloom. There are many 
varieties of this flower, some of which are 


FuNKIA—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


remarkable for their stately growth, others 
for their close, compact habits, but the Cam- 
panula is one of the most charming speci- 
mens, 





We now come to notice a very 
popular flower, the Carnation. It 
is, when fully developed, large, 
smooth-edged, with wide stripes 
running from the base to the out- 
er edges of the petals. It is half, 
hardy, and should be protected 
during the winter. 

The Hollyhock of our child- 

_ hood’s days has undergone changes 
; at the hands of modern florists, 
until now it ranks even with the 
Dahlia for autumn decoration. 
In childhood we admired the Hollyhock, 
and we still admire it, and love it for the sweet 


Poppy —-FLOWER. 


associations entwined around it. Childhood, 
it is said, is especially the season of flowers, 


CAMPANULA—F LOWER, 
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CARNATION—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


and the poets, therefore, have very appropri- 
ately compared that early period of our 


existence to the spring-time of the year, 
when — 
*‘There’s perfume upon every wind, 
Music in every tree— 
Dews for the moisture-loving flowers, 
Sweets for the sucking bee; 
The sick come forth for the healing breeze, 
The young are gathering flowers, 
And life is a tale of poetry, 
That is told by gulden hours."’ 





We present to our readers a picture illus- 
trating a Hollyhock, which is considered a 
decided improvement on the old form. 

An engraving of the Picotee is presented 


PicoTEE—F LOWER AND PLANT. 


also, which is somewhat similar to the Car- 
nation, only its stripes run around the edges 
of the petals, instead of longitudinally. 

The picture of the Dianthus Barbatus rep- 
resents the flower and plant of the well known 
Sweet William, which scarcely needs descrip- 
tion here. 

Under the general title of Dianthus are in- 
cluded three of the finest perennials we know, 
viz.: the Carnation, the Picotee, and the 
Pink ; the first two we have already noticed, 


DianTHUS BaRBATUS—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


« 
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Pink—FLoweEnr. 


ithe last is the smallest, but by many consid- 
‘ered the prettiest of the trio. None of these 
‘specimens flower until the second season, and 
the seeds may be sown either under glass or 
in the open ground. The shoots which prove 
imperfect should be destroyed, and only 
“the fittest ” retained, 


DieitaLis—FLOWEK AND PLANT. 


The Digitalis or Foxglove, is a very orna- 
mental plant, and is adapted to shrubberies 


and other half shady places. It comes from 
Europe, and is a hardy perennial. The stems 
of the plant are often as high as three feet, 
and the flowers are bell-shaped and beautiful. 


| Being hardy, its seeds may be sown in the 
| Open ground in spring. 
| TheIpomopsis, of which we give an engrav- 
| ing, isremarkabl y handsome, with long spikes 
| of dazzling orange and scarlet flowers. This 
| plant attains a height of from three to four 
feet, and is very‘effective for conservatory or 
out-of-door decoration. It succeeds in light, 
| rich soil. 

A very vigorous perennial is the Delphin- 
| ium, or Larkspur, and it is remarkable for its 
| great beauty and highly decorative qualities. 
| It sometimes attains to the height of four feet, 


IpomoPsis—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


and the spikes of the flower are about six 
inches long. The prevailing color is blue, 
shading from the softest celestial to the dark- 
est purple blue, while all are, more or less, 
marked or shaded with some other color. 
The seeds of this variety may be sown any 
time in spring, and the roots of the old plants 
may be divided, and thus the supply increas- 
ed to any extent. 

It may interest our readers to know that it 
has lately been found that the greatest number 
of sweet-scented flowers are white, and out of 


DELPHINEUM—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


all proportion to the sweet-scented kinds 
in other colors; yellow comes next; reds and 
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blues are nearly on a par; and their various 
shades follow the types, but the nearer they 
approach to white the more they are scented. 

We have given space to this, and the other 
article which appears in the Journat for 
July, for the purpose of awakening more in- 
terest in the cultivation of flowering plants. 
We know that flowers are much more es- 





teemed now than they were ten years ago, 
and we would promote a further regard for 
them. May we, however, while admiring the 
beauty and fragrance of flowers, not forget 
the great Creator of all these “sweet nurs- 
lings of the vernal skies,” who 


* made the flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood.’’* 


——_~99o—_—_—__ 


SLOVENLY GIRLS. 


WAS visiting a young mother lately, in 

company with a lady of singular strength 
and wisdom. Our hostess, Mrs. French, was 
a high-spirited, nervous woman, with large 
Ideality and Constructiveness. She had two 
lite girls, of ten and twelve years—bright, 
winning children, but organized quite differ- 
ently from their mother. 

My friend, Mrs. Jackson, and myself were 
often pained during the visit by the tone of 
criticism and coldness that characterized al- 
most everything said by Mrs. French to her 
children. One day the mother complained 
openly to us of the carelessness of the little 
girls, saying: 

“They are so different from what I was at 
their age, that Ican not understand them or 
have any patience with them. Why, when I 
was twelve years old I made a dress for my- 
self; and I used to keep my room and my 
bureau-drawers so neat that everybody praised 
me for my good order. I am really afraid 
Belle and Annie will grow up slovenly and 
idle, in spite of all that I can do.” 

Mrs. Jackson heard her through, and then 
she said : 

“ My dear Mrs, French, did your mother nev- 
er feel dissatisfied with you on some other 
score, or were you perfect in every respect?” 

“Qh, no! Satisfied? No, not by any means. 
Mother was a great student, and she was wor- 
ried to death for fear I should grow up a 
dunce.” 

“ Then I suppose she made you miserable by 
perpetually mourning over your dullness.” 

‘““You are wrong there; she was the most 
patient woman in the world. She gave all the 
opportunity I wanted to practice my house- 
keeping and dress-making skill, and then she 
coaxed me to stydy; if she hadn’t led me 
gradually to take an interest in books, I never 
should have known anything.” 

“Your mother was a wise woman,” replied 





Mrs. Jackson; “but you must pardon me if 2 
say that you are taking exactly the opposite 
course with your daughters.” 

“My daughters! Why, they are crazy for 
books ; they take after their grandmother.” 

“Very true; but can’t you see what I am 
aiming to show you? You were undeveloped 
in one part of your nature, and developed in 
another; your mother kept you happily and 
usefully employed by allowing you to do that 
which was easy and natural for you to do; 
then she skillfully and gradually encouraged 
the part of you which had the poorer start, if 
I may so express it. Now, if you were to pur- 
sue the same course in regard to your girls, 
you would encourage and praise them in their 
studies, and then when they were glowing 
with the delight of congenial labor, you would 
direct their attentioh gently to the necessity ot 
cultivating every part of the character. In- 
stead of that, you assume that your daughters 
are to blame for not being developed as you 
were.” 

“You are right,” said Mrs. French; “I am 
not acting as my mother did; but it has always 
seemed to me that it was unnatural for a girl 
to be careless about her room and her clothes.” 

“T don’t think we well understand what we 
mean when we say unnatural. There are 
many gradations and phases of nature. It is 
also unnatural, if you will use that expression, 
for a girl to be duil at her arithmetic and bot- 
any. Weare to consider our children and our 
friends as farms; the productive parts we must 
profit by, the rest we must cultivate; that is 
the way your mother acted, and that is the 
way you must do if you would not harden the 
soil till it is too late for seed-sowing.” 

Mrs. French was silent, but deeply attentive, 
and Mrs. Jackson went on: 





* We are indebted to Mesers Butterick & Co., of New 
York, for the use of the illustrations which appear im 
this article. 
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“T have known many cases of sad alienation 
in families from the lack of wise sympathy 
with the order of nature in children. Some 
children develop one quality or set of qualities 
first, and some another. What is wanted is 
sympathy and tenderness with the actual 
child. You can not produce new growths by 
fault-finding ; instead, you must concentrate 
the sun of love upon the very places that are 
most sterile. Suppose the sun should refuse 
to shine except upon blossoms and fruit?” 

At the end of this speech Miss Bell came 
rushing in, her apron full of flowers for analyz- 
ing, her dress torn, and her boots muddy. The 
mother opened her mouth to speak, but warned 
by a look, she was silent. 

Mrs. Jackson called the sweet-faced girl to 
her side, helped her to classify her specimens, 
and then asked her gently how she got so torn 
and soiled. Bellelooked a little ashamed, and 
meeting a smile from her mother instead of a 
frown, she owned that she had been very care- 
less, and had been practicing leaping ditches 
with her sister, without thinking anything 
about her nice boots. 

Then it was her turn for a lesson; and Mrs. 
Jackson explained to her how necessary it was 
for a lady to adapt her actions to the oocasion 





and to her dress. ‘‘It is really a serious fault,” 
she said, “ to spoil your expensive boots in this 
way.” 

“You must wear your old boots when you 
go botanizing,” said Mrs. French, indulgently. 

At this Belle ran to her mother, and throw- 
ing her arms around her neck, promised to try 
very hard to be all she wished, if she would 
only Jet her go for flowers and stones, and 
not mind if she looked “like a pauper’s child” 
when she was “on a tramp.” 

When Belle went out Mrs. Jackson said: 

“You see the child is not careless because 
she lacks perception of order and beauty, but 
because her mind is directed exclusively to 
one set of ideas. Her vigorous body calls for 
open-air exercise, and her thoughts turn in- 
voluntarily to the subjects presented to her at 
school. She does not think about her room or 
her clothes. It is your business to develop her 
in that direction; but you must go te work in 
the same way that you would to teach her 
Latin or geometry. Above all, don’t begin by 


assuming that ignorance is guilt in that de- 
partment more than in any other. The child 
knows better, intuitively, and will lose faith in 
you and love for you in proportion as your 
management is unskillful and unsympathetic.” 
MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


——446o-———— 


THE BLUE JAY. 


YT P\HE blue jay of America closely resembles 
the English jay, but, nevertheless, has a 
decided individuality of its own. It is found 
quite generally throughout the woods of North 
America, and is very plentiful, but never asso- 
ciated in large numbers. The flocks at the 
most number thirty or forty individuals, and 
these for a short time only in the course of the 
year. % 
The blue jay is a mocking-bird in the flexi- 
bility of its voice, being able to imitate the 
notes of nearly every bird in the forest; and it 
is very much given to attacking owls, and 
never can see one without giving the alarm 
and rushing to the attack, backed up by the 
other jays which have been attracted by the 
ery. 

The blue jay is very fond of fruits and seeds, 
and sometimes does considerable damage to 
the agriculturist; yet the bird is not without 
its uses, for in storing up chestnuts and other 
provisions, the jay drops many in its passage, 
and thus plants many useful trees. 





The jay is carnivorous, living upon more 
animal than vegetable food, and in the spring 
and early summer, young birds form a large 
part of its sustenance, and it robs many nests 
of their eggs. 

In captivity this bird is mischievous, given, 
like the magpie, to the canrying off of small 
glittering objects and hiding them. 

He even learns to talk, and, when trained in 
this respect, is very proud of the accomplish- 
ment. Kindly treated, the blue jay becomes 
very affectionate toward its owner, and can be 
trained to live in harmony with creatures which 
in its wild state it would eat. Its nest is large, 
compactly made, and set in the upper branches 
of some tall tree; the cedar is chiefly preferred 
for that purpose. The nest is lined with fine 
roots and soft fibers. Four or five eggs are 
layed by the female; they are of a dull, olive 
tint, spotted with brown. 

So general is the blue jay’s reputation for 
mischief, that the negroes of the South have 
generally regarded it in a superstitious and 
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rather hateful light. The belief has been pre- 
valent among those poor, benighted creatures 
that this bird is a sort of agent of the evil one, 
carrying tales to him of all kinds of slanderous 
gossip. 

The jay is a bright-feathered, beautiful bird, 


THE 


and too well known to need description. The 
upper portions of the body are of a light-pur- 
plish blue; the head is adorned with a move- 
able crest of bright blue or purplish feathers, 
and on each side of the head runs a narrow 
black line, rising higher than the eye. The 


BLUE 


parts beneath the eyes and throat are of a rich 
azure, purple, and blue. The wing colors are 
a bright blue, and over that are rich bars with 
black streaks and white tippings. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are light-blue, dip- 
ping into purple at the tip, and the remaining 


JAY. 


feathers are also light-blue, barred with black, 
and at the tip with white. 

The jay belongs to the family garruline, or 
talkative birds. It is nearly as large as a 
pigeon, the length being about eleven inches, 
and the extent of wings fourteen. 


—_+0e—___—_- 


HOW TO VIEW LIFE. 


ROM an article by J. R. Buchanan, in 
Home and School, we copy the following 
choice paragraphs of sound Phrenology : 

“Tt is brave, generous, and loving toil which 
develops all that is good. It is the generous, 
loving, philanthropic soul which sees the 
vast beneficent tendency of all great truths, 
which never asks the stupid question of cui 
bono, or what is the use of it; but, quickly 





perceiving the much-loved features of truth, 
as the mother would perceive those of her 
child, rushes to its side to cherish and de- 
fend it. It is obvious enough that the gen- 
erous, noble, loving emotions make us seek, 
espouse, and defend the truth; but it is 
equally true that they enable us to discover 
the truth, and that love is the essential in- 
spiration of wisdom. — 
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“We perceive and comprehend nothing un- 
less the mind is in harmony with the concep- 
tion desired. If I look steadfastly at my 
finger, thus, the eye and mind are adjusted to 
the conception of an object at the distance 
of ten inches, and they can not recognize any- 
thing at the end of the hall; or, if I look at 
the end of the hall, I do not see my fingers, 
or I see them in a dim and contradictory 
way, each finger seeming to be in two differ- 
ent positions. Hence, to perceive anything, 
the mind must be adjusted to that perception. 

“The spectator who looked at a jury and 
supposed them to be the group of robbers 
on trial, easily saw a villainous look in all of 
them, for he was looking at them in the spirit 
of vindictive hostility, unrestrained by any 
kind sentiment, and, therefore, his conclusion 
was false and devilish. And so are the con- 
clusions of all who look at nature and the 
universe without being themselves in harm- 
ony with the divine spirit and love from 
which all nature came. 

“To appreciate a picture your mind must 
be in harmony with the conceptions of the 
painter when he painted it. The cannibal 
savage who looks at a fine picture of a love- 
ly woman and exclaims, “ Humph! fat young 
squaw! good meat!” has no more under- 





standing of that picture than the “ pure rea- 
soning” philosophizer has of the universe 
when he looks at a world all full of wise and 
exquisite adaptations, all full of budding life, 
of developed beauty, of ascending progress, 
and a towering destiny for man that pinna- 
cles its height in the boundless heaven, 
shrouded from common vision lest it should 
make earth seem too dull by contrast; and 
looking at all this with eyes that scarcely 
pierce beyond the tobacco-smoke and beer 
around him, entirely unconscious of all that 
is above him, inspired only by the dim dark- 
ness in his own soul, he speaks of this world 
as one vast, godless, dreary scene of inflex- 
ible fate and pitiless law, in which nothing 
is perceived but miserable forms of animal 
life, hopeless and suffering, and quickly rot- 
ting back in the foul earth to reproduce 
similar worthless and miserable beings; a 
world in which the highest bliss is not to be 
born, or, being born, to die a quick and easy 
death. Such a conception, which in Ger- 
many is by some called philosophy, is the 
natural outcome of that long series of morbid 
speculations which from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle has afflicted the mind of Europe, 
and led it into a sleep of centuries like the 


phantoms that led Rip Van Winkle into the 
cave of his long rheumatic slumbers. 


———_40e__—__ 


THE HIDDEN PALACE. 


Ir every bird must have her home, 
And every beast its lair, 

Then surely thought must have her dome, 
Her habitation rare. 


A place where memory hides her gold, 
Where hope can paint her skies, 
Fancy her airy tent can fold, 
Or through the ether rise. 


High arches where her song can soar ; 
A chapel for her prayer, 

Where organ tides of music pour, 
A-down the sea of care. 


A place where reason has ber throne, 
Gives her decisions fair, 

Where faithful conseience sits alone, 
O’er every deed has care. 


A place where shelves are covered o’er 
With thoughts in green and gold, 
Where all life’s marv’lous mystic lore, 

Can silently unfold. 





A dome where grandest tower can be, 
Where soul can look afar ; 

Through love’s unclouded blue can see, 
Faith’s rising morning star. 


Beneath it gardens gay and green, 
Where peace can plant her flowers, 
Joy’s roses intertwining seen, 
With friendship’s shaded bowers. 


Angels have hung these hidden halls, 
With gleaming star-lamps bright, 
With living flowers frescoed its walls, 

And bathed its floors with light. 


And he who spends his heart and time 
Searching the realm of thought, 

Will find her dwelling-place sublime, 
With mystic marble wrought, 


Oh, hidden palace! house unknown, 
That holds this soul of mine, 

My only undecaying home, 
Beyond the shore of time, 
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It moveth with me whole and sound, 
When I shall move up there, 
, My only roof that can not fall, 
In all God’s everywhere. 


Oh, shame! that we should spend our all 
Of this short life so fleet, 

In rearing palaces to fall 
And crumble at our feet. 





If we should chisel ourselves out 
Of this hard block of fate, 

And polish here and polish there, 
We something grand might make. 


The only thing we’re sure of here 
Is this one house unbought, 
Then let us store with jewels rare, 
The palace of our thought. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 




















That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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THE ABSORBING POWER OF INTEREST ON MONEY. 
EVERY ONE HIS OWN ACTUARY. 


4 age theme has been perhaps more fully 
discussed, and through longer periods, 
than perhaps any other now before the peo- 
ple, and the objective ppint of elucidation— 
that is, it being granted that money being 
an indispensable factor in production and 
exchange thereof, what compensation is it 
entitled to as contrasted with capital and 
labor—seems as distant and as obscure as 
ever. 

In Hebrew theocracy, when the church 
was the state, Moses, as the direct mouth- 
piece of the Almighty, most unequivocally 
prohibited the taking of interest on money 
or merchandise from the Jews, but espec- 
ially permitted it to be taken from all out- 
siders. 

This, from a national standpoint, was 
shrewd statesmanship, though not as clear- 
ly demonstrated then mathematically as it 
now is that by usury the lender, whether as 
an individual or a nation-—with interest 
more cumulative than production—was sure 
to absorb the borrower. 

Ages after, when the work of “ reconstruc- 
tion” of the ruined walls of Jerusalem was 
in progress, perhaps from the ravages of war, 
perhaps for assessments for improvements, 
certainly to pay high taxes, an earnest cry of 
distress from the people came to Nehemiah 
(see Chapter V.), complaining that they had 
been forced to mortgage their homes for 





food, so fearful were their exigencies, and 
others had incurred the same liabilities to 
pay their taxes, then termed “the king’s 
tribute.” 

Another class (perhaps those who had no 
houses and lands) complained that they had 
been forced to send’ away from home their 
sons and daughters to earn the required 
means, and the condition of things showed 
no prospect of alteviation. As these oppres- 
sions came from their own fellow-citizens, in 
utter disregard of the spirit and letter of the 
Mosaic teachings, the grand old patriarch 
was exasperated, as he says, Chap. V., verse 
6, “ I was very angry when I heard their cry 
and these words.” 

But unlike many of our present agitators, 
who would have simply held mass meetings 
and “cussed” things generally, he went 
straight to the “rulers and the nobles,” as he 
called them, and, with a scathing sarcasm 
never surpassed, he showed to them the mis- 
erable inconsistency of freeing their country- 
men from slavery to the foreigner, only to 
reinstitute the same relation to their own 
neighbors by the more insiduous but not 
less deadly means of usurious interest. 

And having pointed out to them the ridic- 
ulous inconsistency of their practices as con- 
trasted with their precepts in the eyes of 
other nations, which was especially a sensi- 
tive point with the Jews, deeming themselves 
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(as we do ourselves) the very pattern of ex- 
cellence, he waited for a response. 

As no one “put in a rejoinder,” he con- 
cisely put the question thus (10th verse): “I 
pray you let us leave off this usury.” 

Apparently without a dissenting voice the 
motion was carried in the affirmative, when 
Nehemiah swore in the priests, that the spirit 
and letter of the law should be observed. 

And that no element of earnestness and 
solemnity should be wanting, the grand old 
functionary said (verse 13) : 

‘“And I shook my lap” (probably his 
apron), “and said, So God shake out every 
man from his house and from his labor that 
performeth not his promise; even thus be he 
shaken out and emptied.” 

After the customary religious exercises the 
meeting adjourned, and the chronicler re- 
ports that the obligations then entered into 
were faithfully complied with. 

Nehemiah included in the above-defined 
concession the restoration of the real estate, 
“also the hundredth part (1 per cent.) of the 
money, the corn, the wine, and the oil.” 

Commentators think that the 1 per cent. 
adverted to was the monthly rate, say 12 
per cent. per year, payable “in kind.” 

Adam Smith tells us that Brutus, “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” lent money in 
the first century before the birth of Christ, in 
Cyprus, at 48 per cent. per year; but under 
Alexander Severus, a.D. 230, the rate at 
Rome was fixed by statute at 4 per cent. In 
Athens the rate wavered from 10 to 36 per 
cent. 

Both Catholics and Protestants seem to 
have united in combating the principle of 
usury, as no Christians until the fifteenth 
century were allowed te receive interest, 
The Protestant republicans of England under 
Cromwell reduced the rate to 6 per cent. 
This reduction worked so well that under 
Queen Anne (1714) the rate was reduced to 
5 per cent. 

The range in Great Britain of actual rates, 
as indicated by the price of consols, from 1731 
to 1857 has been from 24 to 5 per cent., with 
occasional oscillations, say April 22d, 1852, to 
2 per cent., and November 9th to 10th, 1857, 
to 10 per cent., which is there deemed the 
panic point. 

From 1857 to the present time the average 





rate of interest has there been considerably 
higher than during the previous century and 
a half, which is deemed by many as the 
cause, by others the effect, of her present 
decadence. 

We ascribe England’s decline, as contrast- 
ed with the simultaneous advance of France, 
largely to this cause, as English legislation 
has not, unlike the French, secured a supply 
of money apportioned to the demand, which 
neglect has resulted— 

1st. In keeping her rates of interest for 
the use of money so high, as compared with 
the earnings of production, as to cripple the 
latter; and— 

2d. By the violent fluctuations of her 
money market induced a feverish condition 
entirely unknown across the channel. 

And if we are correct in this theory as re- 
gards England, what must be the effects of 
our most fearfully higher rates as compared 
with hers. 

Thanks to the nineteenth century, whose 
mathematicians are as untiring as her me- 
chanics (God bless both), we are better pre- 
pared than the grand old Nehemiah was to 
analyze the causes of national and personal 
prosperity and disaster, and propose in our 
next article to place such facts, data, and 
tools in the hands of our readers that in the 
long winter evenings they can figure out 
problems themselves, without sending to the 
stores of the middlemen for statistics in this 
matter, when they can make them satisfac- 
tory enough at home. J. G. DREW. 


+008 —. 
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NDER the title of “ Justice to the Red 

Man at Last,” the Christian Intelli- 
gencer said: One of the most hopeful acts of 
legislation that has been yet consummated 
by Congress in the substantial and perma- 
nent interest of American Indians, is the act 
enabling them to enter public lands under 
the Homestead laws. This was incorporated 
in the Deficiency Bill by the late Congress, 
and has now become a law. By its provi- 
sions any Indian born in the United States, 
who is the head of a family or has arrived at 
the age of twenty-one, and who has aban- 
doned, or may hereafter abandon, his tribal 
relations, shall be entitled to all the benefits 
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of the act of 1862 to secure homesteads to 
actual settlers on the public domain. It is 
stipulated, however, that the title to lands 
acquired by an Indian under the act, shall 
not be subject to alienation or incumbrance, 
either by the decree of a court or voluntary 
conveyance, for a period of five years from 
the date of the patent. The effect of this 
provision will be to keep the Indian out of 
the clutches of speculators during the early 
years of his transition, and to save him from 
the temptation of parting with his lands for 
rum, or for a petty cash offer. The act fur- 
ther provides, most wisely, as an inducement 
to Indians to acquire homesteads and aban- 
don their tribal relations, that they shall be 
entitled to the distributive share of all an- 
nuities, tribal funds, lands, and other proper- 
ty, the same as though they had maintained 
their tribal relations; and it declares that 
any transfer, alienation, or incumbrance of 
any of their interests growing out of their 
former tribal relations shall be void. 

This act is an important step in the right 
direction. It will greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Indian Commissioners, and will 
powerfully reinforce the efforts of the missicn- 
aries of the various Christian bodies. The 





rescue of the Indian from savage life, and 
his advancement to the condition of citizen- 
ship, rest mainly on the success of the effort 
to Christianize him, and to cause him to set- 
tle down in a peaceful and permanent home. 
The implantation in his mind of the twin 
ideas of Christianity and the family home 
will be important factors in solving the 
problem of his civilization. Our missiona- 
ries will now be enabled to bring these two 
powerful levers to bear simultaneously upon 
our long-neglected and cruelly-wronged ab- 
origines, and we may be justly sanguine of 
greater results than have ever before been 
possible. 

[By this act, not as wandering vagrants, 
but as settled citizens, Indians may now be 
held subject to civil law, and required to 
earn an honest living. Industrious whites 
should not be taxed for the support of lazy, 
nomadic “ redskins,” and each should have a 
better opportunity to enjoy the results of his 
own industry. Let the Indian turn farmer, 
stock-grower, miner, or manufacturer, as he 
may prefer, and so add something to the 
wealth of the nation, instead of impoverish- 
ing it. Let us all help to educate and evan- 
gelize the Indian.] 
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GEORGE W. PATTERSON, 
MEMBER OF THE ASSEMBLY OF NEW JERSEY.* 


OU have a sensitive, active and excit- 

able nature. You are like the parlor- 
match more than you are like the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen-match—just one dash of the 
parlor-match sets it aflame, while the kitchen- 
match has to be rubbed two or three times 
in order to wake it up. Some human beings 
are slow, moderate, and cool; others are 
sharp, sensitive, prompt, ready, and enthusi- 
astic; their powder is quick and strong. 
We find horses organized in the same way as 





* We give the written statement just as the examiner 
dictated it to the reporter, fn the ordinary way of busi- 
ness, while the subject, as to name and history, was en- 
tirely unknown ; hence it appears in the second person, 
which mars the style somewhat in the printed form. 
When we learned whom we had thus described, we solic- 
ited a likeness and a biography for insertion in the Jour- 
NAL. The reader by comparing the phrenological de- 
scription with the biography, will readily see that the 
character was drawn to the life.—Ep. 





human beings. We can understand them, 
but men are not always so well understood. 
Hundreds of men understand their horses, 
but do not undérstand their families and hu 
man nature in general. 

You inherit your mother’s nature intel 
ectually, and your figure has a good deal of 
resemblance to the feminine. Your intellect 
takes after the feminine in this, that it is 
prompt, positive, decided, and does not gen- 
erally see but one good way, and sometimes 
only one way, when the calm, logical, philo- 
sophical mind will see various ways. Your 
mind comes to a focus, and has its verdict 
ready, and has everything harnassed to carry 
it out. If you will look at what is called an 
excavator’s pick, you will find it is a heavy 
affair to lift, and that it will come down with 
a very heavy blow, but it is so organized that. 
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the blow comes to a very point; while the 
same weight of metal and handle might be 
put into a sledge hammer, with a great broad 
face, and it would not makeits mark. Your 
intellect comes to a focus, and makes its 
mark. You put your facts into conclusions 
quicker than most men do. 

Your Language is large. You should have 
been placed where talking was required, 
where it was a leading factor in success. You 








clearly, fully, and earnestly. Even though 
you had no education at all, and no culture 
but that which you could pick up, you would 
talk well for a man of that culture, because 
it is one of your best points. Of late years 
your Causality is coming more into use; you 
are philosophizing more; taking a broader 
and more logical range of thought; are 
combining facts and experience, so as to be: 
more sound and solid as a thinker. 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. PATTERSON, 


would have been able as a lawyer to stand 
up and fight to a point, with fluency, pertin- 
acity, and earnestness, and the common peo- 
ple would have understood you. No mat- 
ter what your subject might be, half-grown 
people would see the drift of it, and feel in- 
terested. In the business or field of effort 
where you are accustomed to be, your talk- 
ing talent enables you to express yourself 





Your judgment of strangers is good. Your 
ability to see the absurd and the ridiculous, 
and show up that phase of a subject, has al- 
ways been a trait with you, and if you can 
not overcome a man’s reasonings, you can 
show the absurdity of his weak places, and 
sometimes get the laugh started against a 
sounder side of the question. 

You appreciate the beautiful in art and na- 
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ture, and when you used to think of having 
money, and being well off, your thought 
was not so much to have a pile of money, 
merely to be rich simply, and be able to have 
a certain income to reinvest; but your desire 
for property took the form of handsome sur- 
roundings, pictures, books, music, gravel 
walks, noble trees, and plenty of friends with 
social standing and respectability, Wealth, 
to you, meant these things more than it meant 
dollars, and you would be likely to spend 
money in a way that would make your friends 
smile rather than to button your pocket 
tighter and hide away from society so as not 
to be expected to spend much money. We 
have known men to move away from their 
place of acquisition and go into a new one, 
and pretend to be in moderate circumstances, 
so as to avoid taxes and calls for liberality. 
Such men merely want to be rich without 
the expenses which go with wealth. 

You are ingenious, and if you were called 

to it, you could use tools and handle ma- 
¢hinery with skill. You would make a good 
manufacturer. It interests you to see a tall 
chimney when you approach a town, with a 
black flag tinged with red at the top. You 
like to hear hammers and saws and the noise 
of machinery, because such things look like 
power, achievement, and success. You have 
30 much Combativeness and Destructiveness 
that those engines of force seem musical to 
you. : 
You have the elements of speculation, but 
there is 4 great deal more reality in you, after 
all, than there is of speculation. You want 
a solid foundation to build on, and then you 
can see your pathway to success through the 
channel of force more than through the 
channel of hope and speculation. You be- 
lieve in working your passage, and you 
would take hammers and saws and planing- 
machines to help you. That thought comes 
to you through your Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Firmness, but it goes into 
that channel by the suggestions of Construct- 
iveness. 

You love life, and are willing to bear its 
burdens for a hundred years, if the Lord will 
give you health. You are not one that re- 
tires from business; but you would like to 
be so situated that you could attend to so 
much, and only so much business as might 





be convenient for you. You would like to 
have junior partners, who could run your 
business and let you go to Long Branch, or 
to Europe for a month or two. You would 
not think of retiring from business until your 
position was secured; and even then you 
would be interested in the business going on 
around you, and would be mixed up as much 
with business men as you could be without 
being in the way. As the old military horse 
that has been superannuated and put into a 
field to enjoy himself, will gallop and prance 
when the cavalry on parade-day come dash- 
ing by his field, and though his limbs have 
seen better days, and he is only the wreck of 
what he was, he puts on all the airs of for- 
mer days, showing the spirit lives in him; 
so it would be with you in reference to busi- 
ness. 

You are more honest than pious. You 
have the love of justice that stands like a 
clinched fist demanding of people the square 
thing, and if they do not come to time, you 
are down on them. You have a feeling that 
you are strong enough and wise enough and 
smart enough to get an honest living, and a 
good one, and you would never take undue 
advantage of a man, unless you did it by way 
of reprisal. If a man should put the toils 
around you, and get ten thousand dollars out 
of you, you might figure to get it back, and 
when you got it fairly back, you would tell 
him of it and laugh about it, and if you 
could pay him off in his own coin, and have 
acrowd around you to enjoy his discomfit- 
ure, you would have all the satisfaction you 
wanted. If a man were to do unfairly by 
you, you might prosecute him and recover a 
verdict, and give the result of it to the poor, 
to show him it was not the money you 
wanted. 

You would set a good table, not for your- 
self only, but for your friends, and would 
provide well for your horse and dog. You 
believe in living well, and your friends know 
it, and are liberally served at your.table. 

You area good friend to the little folks. 
Children like you, and if you were in a busi- 
ness where you could cater to children, you 
would attract the families who had children, 
for the children would learn to lead the par- 
ents to you. 

Your social nature makes friends for you, 
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your energy makes people respect you, and 
your ambition gives you such a desire for 
approval, that you are very likely to become 
popular. If you were to become a politician, 
and go in harmony with your own nature, 
the voters would know that the money that 
was raised would be appropriated for its 
proper objects, and that cheating and jobbery 
would be at a discount while you had the 
reins. Moreover, men who did not belong 
to your party would vote for you. . You 
might be strong for your side of the ques- 
tion, but you are stronger for the public 
good. You have lived long enough to know 
that with your organization you can secure 
better success, both in business and in poli- 
tics, by striking for the right, no matter 
whom it hits. 

On the whole, you have a very strong or- 
ganization. If you had a little more of the 
devout, a little more hold on the spiritual, 
to go with your integrity, energy, skill, and 
affection, you would be better rounded and 
mere complete, and you could the better 
hold your impulsiveness under proper re- 
straint. When a man feels this: “Thou, 
God, seest me,” he is apt to restrain his own 
impulsive power, feeling that he has a Judge 
above him. 


Lying, as New Jersey does, between the 
two greatest cities of the Union, her peo- 
ple partake in a large degree of the cosmo- 
politan character of New York, having some- 
thing of its energy and activity; and show, 
also, something of the impress which the more 
staid, sober, and conservative spirit of Phil- 
adelphia has produced upon the southern 
portion. No other State of its size has given 
more substantial marks of solid progress in 
wealth, improvements, and more especially in 
education. In this last respect, however 
much and often misrepresented, it has always 
held a commanding position. But there is 
one thing for which its people are particulary 
distinguished—their spirit of independence 
and love ofliberty. On their soil were fought 
some of the most important battles of the 
Revolution, and no people can be more, proud 
of this fact or show a deeper interest in pre- 
serving everything that tends to keep alive 
the memory of “the days which tried men’s 
souls,” 





One of these historic battle-fields is in the 
county of Monmouth, and not far from the 
well-known site of this battle-field was born, 
on the 24th of September, 1829, the subject 
of our sketch, George W. Patterson. Heisa 


- descendent of Scotch-Irish ancestry, of men 


who fought with Wallace, and some of whom 
survived the horrors of Londonderry’s famous 
seige. His father, Jobn C. Patterson, is now 
in his eighty-fifth year, and has held for 
forty-five consecutive years one of the most 
important of the county offices. 

Young Patterson’s early education was not 
of a kind seemingly to fit him for the import- 
ant place he has held for some years. A 
few winters spent at school in mastering 
those rudiments of language and business 
which are essential parts of every scholar’s 
“ stock in trade,” were all that he could catch. 
He is the sixth son, and, as is the case even in 
this country, the younger sons do not always 
receive their equal share; young Patterson 
“followed the rule.” A farmer, and at the 
same time a carpenter, old Mr. Patterson 
“ drafted” his boys at an early age into the 
service of his farm. On this farm, and at 
the work which it requires, young Patterson 
passed the time until his sixteenth year. 
From the farm he passed to the work-shop, 
and began assiduously to learn the mysteries. 
of the carpenter’s honorable trade. He “serv- 
ed his time,” and soon after passing his ap- 
prenticeship embarked in the same business 
for himself. He continued at this with fair 
success, both in reputation and in pocket, until 
the breaking out of the war of 1860. 

It is proper to say here that he had sup- 
plemented the defects of his early educatien 
by a careful reading of the best authors 
within his reach. The “newspaper” bore its 
part in the training which he gave himself; 
but, perhaps, what did most for him, was 
the incitement of the winter’s “ Debating 
School.” Upon whichever side of a subject 
he was named as advocate, that side of the 
question he studied with all possible indus- 
try, preparing himself for it as if it were to be 
a contest with Webster or Clay upon the 
other. When the war came, the usefulness. 
of this training became apparent. All will 
recall the promptness with which New Jer- 
sey responded to President Lincoln’s sum- 
mons. Patterson was one of the first to offer 
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his services as a soldier; and he did more 
than this—he filled others with something 
of his own patriotic enthusiasm. The word 
with him was not “Go!” but “ Come!” Men 
to this day recall with pleasure the recollec- 
tion of his nervous, fiery eloquence, his apt,, 
striking, and unanswerable “ points” and 
applications, and the resistless, natural logic 
with which he bore down all before him. 

For two years he served as first lieuten- 
ant of company “G,” 14th New Jersey Vol- 
unteers, and then was compelled to resign on 
account of disease contracted in the army. 

He came home, as he supposed, to die, but 
recovering, filled the position of Assistant 
Provost-Marshal. 

He had associated in political sympathy 
with the Republicans, and having been a 
steady reader of the New York Tribune, 
regarded Mr. Greeley as his “ political father ;” 
so , when the “ Liberal movement” was inau- 
gurated, he followed the lead of the “ white- 
hatted” philosopher, and, it is safe to say, 
that Mr. Greeley had a no more earnest and 
effective supporter. 

In 1873 he was chosen by the Democrats 
to represent them in the Legislature at Tren- 
ton, and in 1874 was returned by a large 
majority; and last year he received a still 
larger majority, and has exerted so much 
influence in the Assembly that he may be re- 
garded as the natural leader of the Demo- 
cratic majority. 

During the session of 1873-74 arose the 
well-known struggle over what has passed 
into history as one of New Jersey’s most im- 
portant statues, the “ Free Railroad Law.” 

Nearly forty years before, the State had 
conveyed to the “Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Corporation” the exclusive monopoly 
of building railroads in New Jersey. This 
franchise, a most valuable and all-powerful 
one, had, just previous to Patterson’s début 
on the political stage, expired by limitation, 
and the vast corporation with all its roads, 
trunk, and auxiliary, had been acquired by 
Col. “Tom” Scott, and passed under the 
control of the Penn, Central R. R. Company. 

Efforts had from time to time been made 
to get the power to build a “ competing line” 
between the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. Under the rule of “Camden and 
Amboy” this was plainly impossible, and after 





“ Pennsylvania” came upon the scene, it was 
soon apparent that the task would prove al- 
most a Herculean one. No such scenes were 
ever witnessed in Trenton as during the try- 
ing winter of the session to which allusion 
is made. Patterson was among the fore- 
most on the side of the people against the 
new proposed monopoly. Day after day he 
fought his opponents with Spartan earnest- 
ness, and on more than one occasion his ap- 
peals rose to the height of eloquence. 

When it was found that no “special char- 
ter” could be passed, Patterson threw him- 
self, soul and body, in favor of the project 
to free the State forever from the bonds of 
any one corporation, So “warm” did the 
work become, so great was the popular ex- 
citement created all over the State, that 
when the final vote was reached, of the eighty- 
one members of the Legislature, not one was 
found of sufficient hardihood to vote against 
it, and it stands, to-day, as the crowning 
triumph of Mr. Patterson’s legislative career. 

Mr. Patterson is popular and pursuasive. 
On the stump or in the lecture-room he is 
influential and strong. By force of natural 
genius he has won-his way to a high place 
in the councils of New Jersey. Bold, brave, 
fearless, and incorruptible, with a happy fa- 
cility of making warm friends and few ene- 
mies, he has a future such as seems to be 
epen before very few men. 

One secret of his success is the almost po- 
etic devotion with which he worships at the 
shrine of Nature. Familiar from his youth 
with the long stretch of old ocean, which 
laps the shore of his native county, he has 
gathered inspiration from its grandeur and 
its eloquent murmurings, but, most of all, 
from the noble picture of freedom and sub- 
limity which it affords, 

He is a keen “sportsman,” and those who 
indulge in the pleasures of the field have to 
thank him for many beneficent enactments 
for the preservation of game. “ Forest and 
Stream” are as familiar to him as old friends, 
and they are almost as dearly loved. 


——__ +06 ——_ 
SomE one estimates the number of ab- 
sentees who have gone to Europe to see 


what they can see this summer at upward of 
seventy-five thousand. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
fectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete mau cau be formed. 





VIVISECTION IN THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY—No. 1. 
THE NATURE AND PROPAGATION OF NERVOUS INFLUENCES. 


HE nervous system, as all students of 

physiology are aware, consists of a pe- 
culiar tissue styled neurine, of texture so soft 
as to require protection by an osseous envel- 
ope, when aggregated in masses, as in the 
brain and spinal column, and by ligamentous 
sheaths of cellular tissue, in instances where 
it is subjected to flexure. Described in very 
general terms, the structure of the nervous 
system consists of two portions: the one a 
spheroid mass, so elongated at its base as to 
form a cylindrical process, and known as 
the cerebro-spinal axis; the other, an assem- 
blage of arborescent rays proceeding: from 
this axis to all parts of the body, and form- 
ing the trajectories of innervation. Innerva- 
tion is primarily understood as designating 
the specific molecular and organic influence 
of nervous tisssue. The central portion of 
the nervous system consists of two kinds of 
tissue or neurine, both of pulpy consistency, 
one white and the other gray. The latter is 
composed of spheroid nerve-cells, of from 
one-fiftieth to one-twelfth of a millimeter 
in diameter, having distinct nuclei, and 
centrally situated nucleoli. These cells send 
out stellate or caudate processes in all di- 
rections of material identical with the cell 
contents, which multiply into minute fila- 
ments that interlace with corresponding fila- 
ments from contiguous cells, or unite with 
the axis cylinders of the nerve-tubes, which 
constitute the elementary form of the white 
neurine, and vary in diameter from the one- 
two-hundred-and-fortieth to the one-two- 
hundred-and-eightieth part of a millimeter. 
The ultimate communication between the 
two classes of tissue under all circumstances 
resolves itself into a species of continuity be- 
tween the processes sent out from the nerve- 
cells of the gray neurine and the axis cylind- 
ers of the minute white fibers, which are 





invariably composed of membranous tubes 
inclosing the nervous substance under two 
different forms—first, as an external hollow 
cylinder of very white matter, and, secondly, 
within the latter, as an axis cylinder, which 
refracts the light less strongly than the exte- 
rior one. Both granulate on exposure to 
the atmosphere—a process which I have re- 
peatedly witnessed under the microscope 
with very delicately prepared sections of 
fresh tissue. From my own observations, as 
well as for structural reasons, I am inclined 
to regard the axis cylinder as the trajectory 
of innervation, of the motor stimulant, and 
of the sensory impression. The white mat- 
ter of the brain and spinal cord is formed of 
these innumerable fibers, which in some 
quarters run parallel, are concentric at other 
points, and diverge or converge in special 
instances. Of these filaments this may be 
stated as an universal rule, namely, that from 
whatever location, whether peripheral or 
central, the anatomist starts to follow a 
white fiber, he may invariably pursue it to 
its termination as a perfectly separate struc- 
ture; so that were it practicable to pickle a 
subject for dissection in such a manner as to 
dissolve away the whole structure, the nerv- 
ous organism excepted, and to harden that 
to the consistency it presents after immer- 
sion in nitric acid, the whole motor and sen- 
sory organization could be unraveled, step by 
step, and recorded. The gray gelatinous 
nerve-fibers, occurring principally in the 
sympathetic nerve, but also in the cerebro- 
spinal, are direct continuations of the elon- 
gated processes of ganglionic nerve-cells—a 
fact that removes all doubt as to their real 
nature and function. 

The difference in function that subsists be- 
tween the gray neurine, which generally oc- 
curs in masses or lamin, and the white, that 
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occurs in fibers, is no doubt elementary; the 
former having excitor properties peculiar to 
itself, and motor or sensory as the situation 
may prescribe; the latter appropriated to 
the annunciative part of sensation and motor 
activity. Thus, in the spinal column and in 
the various ganglia, where the gray matter 
occupies a central position, it has an excito- 
motor or sensory function, as the function of 
the given center may determine; while, in 
its peripheral situations, as in the cortex of 
the cerebrum, where it is disposed in convo- 
lutions, and in the cortex of the cerebellum, 
where it is arranged in lamine, it has a co- 
ordinating and cognitive function, and thinks 
and wills, or feels and longs. If I were to 
attempt to express the distinction in a sin- 
gle sentence, I should say that the phenom- 
ena of innervation has its special source in 
the excitor properties of the gray tissue, and 
is propagated and distributed by the white 
fibers. 
WHAT THE MICROSCOPE REVEALS. 

As examined in detail under a microscope 
magnifying 600 diameters, the organic struc- 
ture of the brain, the spinal cord, and the 
nerves, presents the following general forms: 

1. A congeries of straight tubes, like a 
string of mock-pearl beads, the spheroid 
swellings of which are separated by interme- 
diate canals, and which run parallel to each 
other, occasionally crossing, but never anas- 
tamosing, and contain a peculiar white mat- 
ter, designated as the nervous fluid. These 
nodulated tubes occur principally in the 
brain and spinal marrow. 

2. A set of simple cylindrical filaments, 
generally larger than the nodulated fila- 
ments, that contain a white viscous fluid, 
rather less transparent than that forming the 
interior of the foregoing. These elementary 
fibers may be collected into fascicles, but 
have no actual unastamosis or junction with 
each other, though often adhering together 
for a considerable distance. They occur 
principally in the nerves after leaving the 
spinal axis. 

8. A gray matter consisting of cells, as in 
the convolutions of the cerebrum, the lamin- 
ated surface of the cerebellum, and the cen- 
tral gray tissue of the spinal cord, to the 
cells of which the nodulated tubes present 
patulous extremities, fitted for their recep- 





tion and for the distillation of the nervous 
fluid. The posterior and anterior roots of 
the nerves springing from. the spinal column 
may, in some instances at least, be traced to 
the central gray matter, where their axis 
cylinders unite with the caudate processes of 
the gray vesicles. In a similar manner the 
innumerable white fibers, radiating from the 
cerebral crura and forming the bulk of the 
hemispheres, continue the caudate processes 
of the nerve-cells, of which the cortex con- 
sists, and in which volition and thinking 
have their material substratum. The funda- 
mental conceptien of a nervous system is thus 
a nucleated cell, or center of activity, with 
one or more filamentous processes, and this 
conception is actually illustrated in many 
species of insects. 

4, In the motor nerves the cylindrical 
tubes of the second class are immediate con- 
tinuations of the nodulated tubes of the first 
class. This fact is true of all the spinal and 
cerebral nerves, with the special exceptions 
of the olfactory, optic, and auditory, which 
are throughout formed of tubes of the first 
class, 

5. The ganglia consist mainly of nodulat- 
ed tubes, here and there intermixed with 
cylindrical, the interstices being filled with 
nerve-cells, withsan intertexture, as in the 
brain and elsewhere where they occur, of 
minute blood-vessels. They are, in other 
words, rudimentary brains, and centers of in- 
nervation appropriated to special purposes. 

OFFICE AND METHODS OF INNERVATION. 

Were it practicable to ascertain whether 
the nervous fluid circulates in the minute 
trajectories presented by these tubes, the 
problem of innervation would be consider- 
ably simplified ; but, in any event, it is known 
that unobstructed innervation is essential to 
all the fundamental processes of life—to 
digestion, to respiration, to secretion, exhal- 
ation, absorption, animal heat, pulsation of 
the heart, sensation, and voluntary motion. 
In other words, in ultimate analysis all these 
activities are psychological phenomena, and 
have their predisposing causes in the several 
kinds of innervation proceeding from the 
nerve-centers, being co-ordinated and regu- 
lated by the same diffusive energy. 

The manner in which the several kinds of 
innervation are produced is, however, as yet 
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unascertained. It is now popular to regard 
it as consisting in a vibration of the ele- 
mentary fibers of the nervous system, but 
this is very doubtful, because in opposition 
to the elementary fact that the cells of the 
cineritious tissue constitute the ultimate 
source of the phenomenon which the axis 
cylinder propagates to its appropriate end. 
An agitation of the clastic globules has been 
in another quarter suggested as the probable 
solution of the problem, and the transmis- 
sion of an imponderable fluid, such as ether, 
magnetism, electricity, or galvanism, has 
had its advocates. According to Reil, 
whose physico-vital hypothesis is of some 
importance, the general action of parts de- 
pends upon their form and composition, so 
that when they vary, the function also va- 
ries—a fact, but not one that completely 
solves the difficulty. M. Béclard inclines to 
the view that the nervous system is the elab- 
orator and conductor of an imponderable 
agent, similar to electricity or magnetism, 
and that by it all the phenomena of innerva- 
tion can be satisfactorily explained; and in- 
stances the relation between the benumbing 
shock of the electric fish and galvanic phe- 
nomena on the one hand, and ordinary nery- 
ous action on the other; the practicability 
of causing galvanic phenomena by the nerves 
and muscles alone; the possibility of pro- 
ducing muscular contraction, of keeping up 
the process of digestion, or of continuing the 
respiratory function of the lung, after the 
nerve has been sected, by connecting the 
sected portion with the poles of the battery, 
and substituting electricity for innervation ; 
the existence of a nervous atmosphere acting 
at a distance around the nerves and muscles 
and between the ends of sected nerves; the 
wrinkling of muscular fibers in contraction, 
and the relation of the minute transverse 
fibers with those corrugations. These are 
phenomena of innervation that undoubtedly 
resemble electro-magnetic phenomena; but, 
on the other hand, it is an ascertained fact 


that the propagation of nervous influence is. 


very slow as compared with the rapidity with 
which electrical forces traverse conducting 
media; while, again, it is certain that in- 
duced muscular contraction, by electricity, 
has no special analogy to the same phenom- 
ena as induced by motor innervation. 





ELECTRICITY DIFFERENT IN NATURE. 

In the course of investigations concern- 
ing the etiology of certain phenomena, called 
spiritual by writers like Robert Dale Owen, 
I have ascertained that, as an invariable law, 
the ordinary electric current has no appreci- 
able effect either on the phantom hand, or on 
the medium’s nerves, while the current of an 
ordinary horse-shoe magnet, applied to the 
apparition, will frequently throw the medium 
into tetanic spasms; a fact that appears to 
indicate an affinity of magnetism with inner- 
vation that by no means exists in the case of 
electricity. I am inclined, however, to the 
opinion that this affinity is due to the fact 
that magnetism is distinctly molecular in its 
action, not to any proximate identity with 
the nervous energy, and shall prefer the 
definition of nerve-aura (ether) that lies 
strictly within the limits of physiological 
science, namely, that which regards it as a 
specific molecular influence of nervous tissue, 
neither psychic nor magnetic in its constitu- 
tion, but possibly susceptible of transforma- 
tion into phenomena participating in the 
nature of the one or of the other, as the cir- 
cumstances and conditions may prescribe. 
For example, the shock of the electric fish is 
not a phenomenon of innervation,but a substi- 
tute for muscular contraction, and is, conse- 
quently, irrelevant to the issue. It was this 
occult problem of physiology that occasioned 
the experiments of Rolando on living ani- 
mals in 1809, and eventuated in that curious 
but inaccurate memoir, the “ Saggio sulla vera 
struthira del cervello,e sopra le funzioni del 
sistema nervoso,” in which so taken prisoner 
by the galvanic manifestations of the nervous 
system is the distinguished author, that he 
can discern in the laminated surface of the 
cerebellum only a modification of the voltaric 
battery. His experiments contain, intermin- 
gled with many errors, some curious antici- 
pations of more modern results, and are of 
peculiar interest as initiating the practice of 
vivisection as an agendum in the study of 
nervous function. 

NERVOUS TISSUE AND BLOOD CORRELATED. 

But, whatever may be the nature of the 
innervating energy, it appears to be elaborat- 
ed principally in centers of vascular texture 
of which the cineritious tissue constitutes 
either the internal or the external constitu- 
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ent to impregnate all humors and organs, 
and so far to endow the blood with those 
properties that distinguish it during life, 
that the continuance of the vital functions 
may be said to depend primarily upon the 
reciprocal action of the blood upon the nerv- 
ous system and of the nervous system upon 
the blood. The priority of importance ap- 
pears, however, to appertain to the nervous 
structure, for in the evolution of the fetal 
organs, at the end of the first month, when 
the heart is a mere punctum saliens, so styled 
because of its incessant tremulous motion, a 
limpid fluid occupies the place of the cere- 
bro-spinal axis, while at the expiration of 
the sixth week the rudimentary brain and 
spinal marrow have assumed considerable 
distinctness of structure. The two processes 
are so nearly contemporary in their several 
stuges, nevertheless, that their mutual de- 
pendence is even more obvious in fcetal ev- 
olution than at any subsequent peried in the 
life of the organism. The intimacy of this 
relation of the circulation to the nervous sys- 
tem is apparent from many considerations, 
but from none more strikingly than from the 
effect of the special nervous impressions of 
the mother on feetal configuration, illustrated 
in the various authenticated cases of the 
phenomenon known as marking, to which 
eminent physicians have objected, on the 
ground that the umbilical cord is not fur- 
nished with nerves, and that, consequently, 
no nervous impression can be propagated by 
way of it. This objection is in opposition 
both to ascertained facts, which demonstrate 
that nervous shocks brought to bear on the 
system of the mother, such as offensive sights, 
or morbid physical impressions, are actually 
reproduced in the feetal organism, and, also, 
that, as a physiological fact, the reciprocity 
between the action of the nervous system and 
the special condition of the blood is so in- 
timate, that an intense impression of the 
former may very properly be held suscepti- 
ble of propagation by way of the umbilical 
artery, and capable, through the avenue of 
foetal nutrition, of exercising a transforming 
influence. The innervation of the maternal 
blood, 1s, therefore, the direct cause of this 
very obscure phenomenon, and of the mutual 
dependence, in a less striking manner, that 
subsists between the habitual psychical states 








of the mother during pregnancy, and the 
psychical and intellectual traits of the fu- 
ture man or woman. Morbid function of 
the nervous system is nowhere so rapidly 
productive of degeneration or of morbid 
transformations as in this wonderfully-en- 
dowed fluid, in which the great and final 
transforming processes of nutrition, that 
commence in mastication and eventuate in 
the renovation of tissue, are carried on; and 
were there no. observed facts that support 
this hypothesis, which is, however, abun- 
dantly sustained by the pathological obser- 
vations recorded by medical psychologists, 
and appearing on the records of asylums for 
the insane, the evidences of anatomy would 
alone concur in placing it beyond a doubt; 
for at no other points in the human body is 
the intertexture of the blood-vessels-so min- 
ute and elaborate as in connection with the 
cineritious centers of the nervous system, and 
nowhere else are the provisions against in- 
terruption of the vital current so multiplied 
by innumerable anastamoses of its minute 
trajectories, as the reader may assure himself 
by the microscopic examination of the appar- 
ently most insigrfificant ganglion. Indeed, 
so intimate is the relation between nervous 
tissue and the blood, that in cases of insanity 
it is often difffcult to tell whether the degen- 
eration commences in the nervous or in the 
circulatory system. 
EFFECT OF NERVOUS IMPRESSIONS. 

I have my own views of the manner in 
which innervation is produced, and motor 
and sensory impression propagated, partly 
as the results of histological studies with the 
microscope, partly as the results of vivisec- 
tion experiments and the excitation of cen- 
ters with the battery, and particularly with 
the magnetic current, and partly as the con- 
sequences of empirical observations on func- 
tion and of anatomical analysis. I should 
add that the study of morbid nervous phe- 
nomena has been one of the important for- 
matives:‘of my own theory, and that, in ulti- 
mate analysis, I regard the phenomena of 
spiritualism as examples of particular aspects 
of morbid innervation. When the disordered 
function occurs in connection with the sen- 
sory tract, it is accompanied with visions 
and trances; when in connection with the 
motor, the class of phenomena known un- 
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der the general name of materializing spirit 
is exhibited. Dr. Philips, in his dissertation 
on the therapeutic agency of mental impres- 
sion, quotes several cases that bear upon 
these more extraordinary aspects of the sub- 
ject. A young woman in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, whose mistress had succumbed to an 
operation for cancer, and who was afflicted 
with the same malady, fell down in a swoon 
on being informed that her mistress was 
dead, and lay insensible for many minutes. 
When she recovered, the tumor had totally 
disappeared. A woman in Valois, France, 
was informed by the attending surgeon that 
she would have to submit on the following 
day to an operation for the removal of an 
enormous goitre; but when, twenty-four 
hours afterward, he presented himself to pro- 
ceed with the operation, the goitre no longer 
existed. Many other cases, generally cited 
as illustrating the influence of imagination 
on the physical functions, might be adduced; 
but their general result would be only to es- 
tablish more tirmly the almost miraculous 
influence, under exceptional conditions, of 
innervation on the fundamental processes of 
life, of which less striking examples are daily 
presented in the physical effects produced by 
absorbing passions and emotions. He who 
has observed the gradual metamorphosis of 
the physical organism worked by habitual 
Acquisitiveness, can tell a miser by his walk, 
or by his physical configuration, or at a sin- 
gle glance into his pointed face. 
LIFE IN BRAIN AND BLOOD. 

It is necessary to recur to general princi- 
ples in order to discover the basis of the in- 
timacy that subsists between the nervous 
system and the circulation. The microscope 
reveals the secret of this relation, as well as 
of many others that were riddles to the elder 
physiologists, and were, consequently, either 
denied point blank, or suppressed as excep- 
tional and abnormal. If the reader, by means 
of a minute glass tube connected with the 
open artery of an animal at one end, and 
free at the other, or, better than that, armed 
with a short tube of soft rubber, so that the 
flow may be at any moment arrested, will 
trouble himself to examine a thin rivulet of 
blood under a power of six hundred diame- 
ters, he will discern that this apparently ho- 
mogeneous fluid consists mainly of red cor- 





puscles swimming in a transparent plasma or 
serum, with fibrin in a state of solution, in- 
termingled with white corpuscles, translu- 
cent and nearly spherical, exceedingly active, 
pushing out prolongations and drawing them 
in, and leading independent lives, though 
lives subordinated to the nutrition of the or- 
ganism in which they occur. The hematics 
(red) and the leucocytes (white) are gener- 
ated in the plasma of the circulation, which 
is thus a kind of molecular blastema in 
which little beings by the million are engen- 
dered, and live and die. These beings are 
cells substantially identical as to their con- 
tents with the nerve-cells occurring in the 
cineritious tissue of the brain, spinal marrow, 
and other centers of innervation. In a word, 
both are simple protoplasmic bodies in re- 
spect to their constitution, having nuclei, or 
germinal centers, surrounded by germinal 
matter, and finally bounded peripherally by 
matter which has suffered a transformation 
more or less approximating to solid tissue. 
This substantial identity of structure explains 
the intimate sympathy subsisting between 
the gray neurine of the nervous system and 
the circulating plasma from which it receives 
its nutrition. I shall not enter into the ques- 
tion whether these spontaneously generated 
cells perform any specific office in nutrition, 
or whether they are local products conse- 
quent upon the organizable state of the 
plasma, and not primarily destined to be ab- 
sorbed and assimilated as tissue. Nor have 
I dwelt thus at length on the source of the 
intimate sympathy subsisting between inner- 
vation and the circulation primarily to illus- 
trate any views of my own; but, on the other 
hand, principally for the purpose of showing 
that the general sympathetic disturbances 
involved in vivisection are such as to render 
its results very uncertain; for muscular con- 
tractions may occur either as the exponents 
of experiment on a particular nervous center, 
or as the exponents of the sympathy of that 
center with a very distant lesion. The com- 
prehensive order of 
SYMPATHETIC ACTIONS 

is the source of many of those special mus- 
cular movements that occur in the vivi- 
section of particular portions of the nervous 
system, and even in the excitation of partic- 
ular tracts. It is a fact that experiments 
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have long since demonstrated, that on the 
application of astimulant or irritation to one 
part of the body, the voluntary muscles of 
another, and often remote tract, are set in 
motion ; and these associations in function are 
not, as the general theory of vivisection pre- 
sumes, referable to any connection, either in 
origin or course, of the nerves supplying the 
sympathizing organ; but occur in conse- 
quence of an antecedent sensation transmitted 
to the brain from the irritated organ. In 
the course of my own experiments on living 
bodies, and in witnessing the experiments of 
others, I have very frequently been compelled 
to refer muscular phenomena to this source, 
which, I apprehend, is a prolific cause of 
error and uncertainty, even when the experi- 
ments are very carefully conducted. These 
associated actions cease when the state of 
coma supervenes, and are not strongly present 
when the mental attention is fixed on any 
special subject; but the general rule remains, 
and is particularly applicable to experiments 
on the lower animals, that the same muscular 
contractions may be induced by the irritation 
of wholly unconnected tracts of the nervous 
system, provided the same sensation is ex- 
cited. As a familiar illustration, tickling 
the hollow of the foot and tickling the palm 
of the hand are productive of the same mus- 
cular movements, in consequence of produc- 
ing the same sensation. It is true, then, that 
while vivisection and electrical excitation 
may be of some value in tracing the innerva- 
tion of the involuntary processes, they cease 
to be of value in direct ratio to the ascent of 
the physiologist into the higher emotional 
and psychical processes, and can never con- 
tribute materially to scientific psychology ; 
and the rationale of this limitation of their 
utility is based upon the fact that certain 
sensations are the exciting causes of certain 
muscular movements, and that, consequently, 
it can never be certainly determined by the 
experimentalist whether the movements ex- 
cited are phenomena resulting from direct 
nervous connection, or whether they occur as 
the exponents of given sensations transmitted 
to the sensorium. A practical illustration of 
this uncertainty may be obtained by compar- 
ing Dr. Flint’s views on the function of the 
cerebellum, and of the posterior white cord 
of the spinal column, with those of Sir 





Charles Bell, the former assigning a motor 
function to the posterior cord, the latter 
regarding it as the special medium for the 
transmission of sensation to the brain, and 
specifying the anterior white cord as motor. 
Yet, in the absence of Bell’s experiments, Dr. 
Flint’s would seem conclusive to the general: 
student of physiology, while, in the absence: 
of Flint’s, Bell’s would appear equally so. 
Anatomical analysis of the nervous system. 
seems to indicate that both the anterior and 
the posterior cords of the spinal column have 
mixed motor and sensory functions, both. 
consisting of an as yet unascertained number 
of nodulated tubes, some of which have 
probably the one function, and some the 
other; but that, in the main, the posterior 
cord is the trajectory of the cerebellar infiu- 
ence, and the anterior of the cerebral, there 
is no doubt, the general facts of structure all 
uniting in support of this view. I may add, 
also, that all the experiments I have person- 
ally instituted in the course of a somewhat 
lengthened series of physiological studies, 
directed more especially to the formation of 
some coherent theory of innervation, concur 
to establish this general position; and if, as 
Valentin asserts, the’central ends of the spi- 
nal nerves, instead of terminating in the 
cord, ascend to the brain, the lower nerves 
ascending extefnally or peripherally, and 
the higher passing inward almost to the gray 
substance, and then ascending, it is very evi- 
dent that neither white cord of the spinal 
marrow is to be regarded as distinctively 
motor or distinctively appropriated to sensa- 
tion, but that each is a lengthened fascicle 
consisting of an unascertained number of 
motor and sensory tubes. As is well known, 
there are thirty (rarely thirty-one) pairs of 
nerves that have their superficial origin in the 
spinal marrow. Each of these nerves is. 
formed of two roots on the same level, one 
springing from the anterior, the other from. 
the posterior white cord. Each root con- 
sists of several bundles of fibers, but the pos- 
terior and larger of the two being less fila- 
mentous, having fewer fascicles, and forming 
a ganglion after passing through its foramen, 
differs somewhat from its fellow in composi- 
tion and structure; and though Valentin 
may be generally correct in tracing the fila- 
ments of the spinal nerves to the brain, there 
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is no doubt, as Stilling asserts, that some of 
them actually penetrate to the gray tissue of 
the cord, making an intertexture with each 
other, and finally uniting with the nerve- 
cells of the latter by means of their axis cyl- 
inders. My own investigations, conducted 
with an instrument giving 600 diameters, 
have resulted in convincing me that each 
spinal nerve presents three sets of filaments, 
namely, a set descending from the cerebrum 
by way of the anterior cord, another descend- 
ing from the cerebellum by way of the pos- 
terior, and a third set having their origin in 
the cineritious tissue of the central cord. If 
this is true, each spinal nerve represents three 
kinds of innervation, drawn respectively 
from the cerebrum, from the cerebellum, and 
from the central gray tissue of the spinal 
axis, of which the olivary bodies form the 
superior limit. These may be respectively 
designated as cerebral, cerebellar, and vital 
innervation, and regarded as distributing a 
complex energy to every department of the 
human body. Were it practicable to start 
with an ascertained sensory filament, say 
from the end of the finger, and to follow 
that filament separately to its terminal point 
in the brain, dissection could thus determine 
the exact location in that organ appropriated 
to the reception of sensory impression. I 
am not certain that this might not be accom- 
plished by adopting a single fiiament from 
the retina of the eye and tracing it to its 
final termination; but I am very certain that 
the rough process of vivisection will never 
solve this important problem, or the similar 
ones as to the ultimate centers of motor and 
vital innervation, except in a very general 
and unsatisfactory way; and it is really very 
aniusing to peruse Dr. Burt G. Wilder's 
papers, elaborately vamping antique theories 
of psychological investigation, and stating as 
incontrovertible facts propositions that must 
remain subjects of doubt until the very pene- 
tralia of nervous organization have been ex- 
plored. For myself, I will say that I am 
inclined to accept unreservedly the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, particularly as respects 
the view that the. cerebral convolutions are 
substantially centers for the manifestation of 
various aptitudes and faculties, and as re- 
spects the relation of the cerebellum to the 
procreative function. As to the application 





of the system as a method of determining the 
special aptitudes and biases of individuals, it 
is a purely observational science, not infalli- 
ble, but very generally correct when carefully 
and thoroughly handled. But this empirical 
observation of the obvious correspondences 
between structure and psychic organizatior 
should not be mistaken for a method of psy 
chological study in the deeper and more ex 
act signification of the phrase. 
FUNCTION OF THE CEREBELLEM. 

When, however, I admit my inclination to 
accept the phrenological view of the cerebel- 
lum, I intend to state my impressions from 
the facts multiplied by Dr. Gall, by M. Brous- 
sais, and hundreds of others, as well as from 
the facts of nervous anatomy, that the func- 
tional innervation of the procreative organs 
proceeds mainly from that center by way of 
the posterior cord, while the vital emanates 
from the gray portion of the spinal marrow, 
and the consciously voluntary from the cere- 
brum by way of the anterior cord. As is 
well known to anatomists, the abdomino- 
spinal nerves, five lumbar, and five (now and 
then six) sacral pairs, differ somewhat from 
the nerves springing from the spinal column 
higher up, in that their anterior fasciculi 
form a plexiform body extending from the 
upper limit of the loins to the lower part of 
the sacrum—that is to say, are gathered into 
an elongated body, instead of descending 
separately. The posterior fasciculi are con- 
siderably smaller than the anterior. These 
nerves are concerned in the innervation of 
the organs of generation with their muscles 
and processes, in the various movements of 
the abdominal musoles, and, finally, in the 
whole function of locomotion. It is thus ob- 
vious how it happens, as Dr. Flint adduces, 
that extirpation of the cerebellum destroys 
the co-ordination of the muscles concerned 
in locomotion in one way, while extirpation 
of the corpora striata, or great superior 
ganglia of the cerebrum, is, as M. Flourens 
and others have indicated, equally fatal in 
another way. Nor is it unlikely that extir- 
pation of the lower portion of gray central 
tissue of the spinal cord would prove similar- 
ly destructive to the locomotive function of 
the muscles of the thighs and lower limbs, 
I imagine, also, that extirpation of either of 
the three would be attended with the de- 
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struction of the procreative function; but 
this, if demonstrated to be a fact, in no 
way invalidates the view that the special in- 
nervation of the generative system is due to 
the nervous influence of the cerebrum. The 
organic influence of the cerebrum is, how- 
ever, rarely perceptible, except in highly 
excited states of that center and in the con- 
scious act of volition. 

That the spinal axis, inclusive of the me- 
dulla oblongata, but exclusive of the cerebral 
and cerebellar lobes, is the main source of 
vital innervation, has been demonstrated by 
so many facts of structure as to render exper- 
imental tests quite unnecessary. I shall in- 
stance but one fact among the many bearing 
upon the question, rather as prefacing a 
method of study to be propounded in the 
next paragraph than in argument of a point 
that is now conceded. It is generally known 
to anatomists that the cineritious tissue of 
the spinal marrow is more abundant in the 
lumbar and sacral (lower) region of the axis 
than in the upper, except when the medulla 
oblongata is taken as the superior limit; but 
it is not so generally known that the lower 
region constitutes a distinct center of forma- 
tion, and that, even at the end of gestation, 
it frequently predominates below, to the 
complete exclusion of the middle and upper 
portions. As the infant organism develops, 
the gray tissue of the lumbar and sacral re- 
gion pushes upward, that of the cervical re- 
gion pushing downward, until the two meet 
and coalesce. This fact indicates that the 
two first established foetal nerve-centers are 
situated at the two extremities of the cord. 
And this leads to the consideration of a 
method by which many important problems 
in nervous physiology, and hence in system- 
atic psychology, may possibly be determined. 

GROWTH OF THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 

Passing the foetal observations of Tiede- 
mann, which, although the most valuable yet 
made as to the evolution of nervous struc- 
ture, have become antiquated in the progress 
ef modern microscopic science, I shall begin 
at the beginning, with the human ovum, 
which, as a typical cell, consists of a small, 
hollow sphere, containing in its interior a 
yolk composed of granular matter, swimming 
in a hyaline fluid. At the expiration of a 
given period, particles of the granular matter 





approximate, coalesce, and form a germinal 
center in the yolk. This center next elon- 
gates in the form of an hour-glass, and di- 
vides, divisions of the yolk occurring simul- 
taneously with it; and the division continues 
until the number of globules thus formed is 
very considerable, and the globules them- 
selves are as small as one one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth of a millimeter in diameter. 
These are the embryonic cells so often men- 
tioned by microscopists. The cells now dis- 
solve into an apparently structureless blaste- 
ma, in which nuclei make their appearance. 
These nuclei are the parent cells of anatomical 
elements, and the centers of nutrition in fetal 
life, from which, by successiye multiplication 
of the parent cell, or by the establishing of 
new centers, all the separate organs of the 
body are elaborated. The first glimpse of 
the heart is a cell, or vesicle, endowed with 
a peculiar tremor; of the brain, a little vesi- 
cle filled with diaphanous fluid, at one ex- 
tremity of a minute transparent canal, having 
a center of nutrition at the other extremity. 
From this embryonic form, with its two cen- 
ters of nutrition, the whole nervous system 
proceeds, new centers of nutrition being set 
up from month to month, and layjng the 
foundation of new functions. From this it 
follows, not only that the adult nervous sys- 
tem consists of simple or developed cells, 
each having an independent vitality, but that 
there is a distinct division of the whole into 
departments, each consisting of many cells 
having certain relations to the one parent 
cell, around which they are disposed, and of 
which they are derivatives. Now, if, in the 
evolution of the brain from the parent cell, 
the process of nutrition could be followed 
step by step, first to the multiplication of 
nutritive centers, and thence to the final re- 
sult of a fully-formed structure, the natural 
division of this important part of the nervous 
system into departments or tracts, endowed 
with special functions, would be settled be- 
yond controversy, and cerebral ‘psychology 
would at last rest on solid ground. This 
method, which appears to me very practica- 
ble, if physicians will but observe and record 
their observations, would, for example, result 
in determining the question whether the cor- 
tex of the cerebrum is divisible into depart- 
ments or nutritive sections, thus deciding: 
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the issue between Gall and his critics, be- 
tween Phrenology and the learned Dr. Wild- 
er; and it is very obvious from the sources 
of uncertainty so far enumerated that vivi- 
section can never presume to approximate to 
the exactness of information that might be 
attained by this simple and natural process 
of observation. For my own part, I will 
frankly say that I owe more to observation 
of morbid function, to careful dissection and 
study of minute structure under the micro- 
scope, and to the few opportunities I have 
had of examining partly developed fcetal or- 
ganisms, than to the scores of fruitless ex- 
periments with birds, fishes, reptilians, and 
mamalia that I have instituted during my 
studies in this direction. Yet I have not 
thus far been able to verify the assertion of 
Spurzheim, that the layers of cineritious tis- 
sue forming the convolutions are divided 
into tracts agglutinated by means of a very 
delicate neurilemma, which, if true, settles 
the issue whether the cortex is differentiated 
into centers, and establishes beyond a doubt 
the leading positions of Phrenology. 
Another issue, bearing very materially on 
the rationale of innervation is, whether the 
white fibers that plunge into the cortex from 
the crura cerebri, and transmit the voluntary 
impulses originated in that lamina, form 
loops in the cortical tissue, and terminate by 
mutual junction,.as stated by Valentin. In 
this event, the fibers descending from the 
convolutions within the medial space formed 
by the inner walls of the two lateral ventri- 
cles, and collected into the callous body, 
must be regarded as in the main identical 
with those ascending from the crura external 
to the ventricles. This, however, is certain 
as a general proposition, that the more me- 
dial descending filaments appear to have 
their origin in the tissue of the cortex, while 
the lateral ascending filaments appear to 
terminate in the same tissue. My own dissec- 
tions have resulted in satisfying me that Gall 
and Spurzheim are correct in the view they 
take, and that Valentin is in error in the 
opinion he entertains concerning their mu- 
tual junction, as, in several instances, I have 
been able to identify the junction of the axis 
cylinder of a white filament with the caudate 
process of a cineritious cell. I can not ven- 
ture to state, however, that this rule is 





invariable, although such is my personal 
opinion. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE THREE NERVOUS TRACTS, 
Conceding what is now substantially set: 
tled, that the cineritious tissue is mainly the 
source of the several kinds of innervation, the 
offices of its three principal tracts—the cere- 
bral cortex, the external lamina of the cere- 
bellum, and the interior portion of the spinal 
axis—have, I apprehend, respectively these 
functions: the first presiding over the intel- 
lectual and voluntary activities, cognizing 
and recording sensory phenomena, perceiving 
and discriminating these relations, and so on; 
the second co-ordinating the function of pro- 
creation, endowing it with passion and psy- 
chic significance, regulating the action of the 
locomotor muscles in a more direct and in- 
voluntary manner than the cerebrum, and 
contributing more than any other center to 
the class of movements styled associated 
movements. In the act of walking, for ex- 
ample, the cerebellum is responsible for the 
associated movement of the muscles, but the 
cerebrum prescribes the direction. The third 
presides over vital innervation, having its 
appropriate psychical expression in the in- 
stincts immediately related to life. As to 
the manner in which this innervation is dis- 
tributed, I am inclined to view it as a sim- 
pler and less occult process than that pro- 
posed and elaborated by M. Béclard. Con- 
sisting of protoplasmic cells, interwoven 
together by caudate and stellate processes, 
some of which latter are continued indefin- 
itely as the axis cylinders of the white fibers, 
I am inclined to think that the general prop- 
erties of protoplasm are here exhibited under 
the form of a complex phenomenon. A liv- 
ing, moving substance, endowed with con- 
tractibility, it was no fancy that led Max 
Schultze and Dujardin to assign to this 
source of all organic structures the special 
property of irritability without nerves, for 
no person who has observed the activities, 
movements, prolongations, and resumptions 
of spherical form, pushing out and withdraw- 
ing of processes, exhibited by a living cell 
under the microscope, can fail to have had 
set up in his mind by them some dim associ- 
ation with nervous phenomena. For illus- 
tration, within the woody case of the sting- 
ing hair of the nettle, is a semi-fluid lining, in 
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which local contractions pass from point to 
point, like the progressive waves of a field 
of grain; while, independent of these, the 
minute granules of the fluid are driven in 
relatively rapid currents through trajectories, 
the walls of which, if any exist, are invisible 
even under the strongest instruments. The 
cause of these currents seems to lie in con- 
tractions of the protoplasm bounding the 
trajectories through which they flow. Now, 
I apprehend that when the minute operations 
of the nervous system are finally unfolded, it 
will be verified that mortor impulses, sensory 
impression, and vital innervation are refer- 
able to similar contractions in the walls of 
the axis cylinder of the nerve, which walls 
are constituted by the hollow cylinder of 
white fluid encircling the former, and lining 
the delicate external membrane. These con- 
tractions are excited by the cineritious cells 
at the extremity of the white fiber, and pro- 
pagated in undulating waves that cause a 
rapid longitudinal vibration of the interior 
axis cylinder. This view receives confirma- 
tion from the fact discgvered by Wagner, 
that the cell-walls of the gray tissue are con- 
tinuous with the sheaths of the white fibers 
that proceed from the cells themselves, in the 
same manner as the interior cylinder is con- 
tinuous with the caudate process. The ex- 
ceeding contractility of the nerve-sheath is a 
fact familiar to physiologists. In sensory 
impression, on the other hand, these contrac- 
tions are induced by molecular vibrations, as 
in vision by the light waves, in hearing by 
sonorous vibrations, in olfaction by odor 
vibrations, in tactual sensation by vibrations 
occasioned in the cutis vera by contact with 
material bodies. Thus all the complex phe- 
nomena of innervation and neurility have 
their root in the ascertained vital processes 
of the protoplasmic cell, presented under 
their simpler form in the circulation. 

I merely suggest this view, let it be under- 
stood, as one in harmony with the latest re- 
sults of microscopic science, and curiously 
supported by the facts of structure. Before 
promulgating it as a verified hypothesis, or 
ultimately rejecting it, I shall ask indulgence 
to complete a series of observations under the 
microscope on nervous filaments, dissected 
free from living bodies, and subjected to 
magnetic excitation. Behind all this lies, of 





course, the great question of force, into which 
I shall not now enter. 

Holding this view of the essential process 
of innervation, and having put the reader 
in possession of the general facts upon which 
it is based, I have, let me venture to hope, 
furnished a sufficient introduction to the 
topic I shall discuss in my next paper, which 
will consist of a historical and critical survey 
of the results of vivisection as respects the 
functions of the several tracts of the nervous 
system, commencing with Rolando’s experi- 
ments, ending with those of Dr. Flint, and 
including those of Sir Charles Bell, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Magendie, Flourens, Herbert 
Mayo, Bouilland, Foville, Fodera, Legallois, 
Dr. Wilson Philip, Dr.- Alison, and other im- 
portant experimentalists; comparing and de- 
scribing their results, first, as respects the 
cerebrum ; secondly, as respects the cerebel- 
lum and spinal tract ; and, thirdly, as respects 
the cerebral and spinal nerves; and noting, 
by the way, their occasional discrepancy 
with facts of structure and with the results 
of pathological observation. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
omen GOO- 

Goop Fruit anp Goop HEALTs.—Dr. Hunt 
said, at a recent meeting of the Warsaw Hor- 
ticultural Society, that “an absence of fruits 
implied doctors’ bills.” The importance of 
a regular supply of ripe fruit to prevent dis- 
ease can not be over-estimated, and the best 
medicine chest which an emigrating family 
could carry to a newly-settled country would 
be a box of early-bearing fruit trees, currant, 
gooseberry, and raspberry bushes, and straw- 
berry plants. - A family who moved West, 
took with them a very large supply of 
dried fruit, which lasted them throughout 
the first summer. None of them were sick, 
although disease prevailed all about them 
that year; but the next year, with more com- 
fort and less privations, but with no fruit, 
they suffered much from sickness. 

[Would you have a good substitute for 
flesh, doubtful as to good quality almost as 
a rule, or salt fish for your children, place 
before them at every meal plenty of ripe or 
cooked fruits— which are generally much 
cheaper than meat—and they will seldom 
touch the meat. Good fruit makes good 
blood. ] 
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EXPERIENCE WITH TOBACCO; 
HOW I LEARNED TO LOVE IT, AND HOW I QUIT ITS USE. 


HEN I look back upon the quarter of 

a century during which time I was 

a slave to the use of tobacco, I have, what 

the ministers used to have a fashion of say- 

ing, “ mingled emotions,” and wonder how I 

could have learned to love it; and when I 

remember how thoroughly a slave to it I 

was, I wonder still more how I mustered 

courage, resolution, and perseverance enough 
to give it up. 

When I walk the streets of a city in these 
days and see perhaps seven out of ten persons 
with pipe or cigar, or with evident signs of 
chewing tobacco, it seems as if the world 
were thoroughly given up to the fascinations 
of tobacco. My first thought is one of dis- 
gust ; my second, one of alarm for the health, 
constitution, vigor, and endurance of the race. 

That tobacco has wonderful fascination, 
nothing is more true. That its first intro- 
duction to the tongue and mouth is execra- 
ble, everyone who has tried it will bear wit- 
ness. Most persons who learn to use tobacco, 
have at some time in the early history of 
their experience suffered from tobacco sick- 
ness, and if there is any other sickness equal 
to it, may Heaven spare me from ever being 
afflicted with it. To describe tobacco sick- 
ness is utterly out of the question. Those 
who have felt it will not need a description. 
Those who never experienced it we advise 
never to try it. 

My first acquaintance with tobacco was in 
the form of snuff, I had taken a little and 
daintily as a boy, and had learned to like it. 
Perhaps it was because it was nicely scented. 
An aunt whom I loved very much was visit- 
ing at our house, and she asked me to get her 
box filled at the store, and when I brought 
it home, my mother having advised her that I 
had become fond of snuff, with a view to 
cure me, she opened the box to take a pinch, 
and asked me if I would have a smell; I 
stooped over it and just asI was inhaling the 
pleasant odor of the nicely scented snuff, she 
lifted the box and my nose and my throat 
were thoroughly filled with it. Supposing 
it was an accident, I desired only to get out 
of the house where I could cough and sneeze 
and rid myself of the surplus. I went and 





sat on the snow at the north-west corner of 
the house, where the cold, fierce wind blew 
enough to freeze one, and there, pale and 
perspiring, was one of the sickest of boys. 
The resolution never to take another pinch 
of snuff was firmly formed, but I need not 
say that it was afterward broken. 

When I was about fifteen years old there 
were several of my associates, older than my- 
self, who had learned the manly art of smok- 
ing, and it seemed to me that if I could do it 
also, it would raise me in the esteem of my as- 
sociates. Therefore, I made the effort, but the 
cigars we had were very rank and strong, and, 
as I remember, we had to pull with all our 
might to get the smoke through them, and 
one-third of a cigar would make me sick, but 
I bravely stood it as long as possible. If I 
indicated sickness, I was laughed at; and I 
thought it was manly to conquer my preju- 
dice, and (as soon as possible) to be able to 
smoke like the rest. 

One evening there were eight or ten of us 
in a small room not more than twelve feet 
square. It wasa cold night, and the stove was 
nearly red-hot. The apartment soon became 
densely filled with smoke, and the smoke 
that we drew into the mouth was not only 
affecting us, but also every breath we drew 
filled the lungs with air almost saturated 
with smoke. Each boy seemed to be trying 
to stand this unhealthy condition as long as 
he possibly could, and be the last one to 
break down with sickness; and the cigars 
were not more than one-half smoked when 
some one broke ranks for the cool, outer air, 
and two minutes later we were all prostrate 
on a big snow-bank outside, the thermometer 
ranging there at about zero. Each cooled 
his forehead with snow, trying to get over 
the deathly sickness. I resolved never to 
touch the weed again and felt very certain 
that my resolution was well founded, but be- 
fore that snow-bank had melted I had gone 
back again to my folly, and, in the course of 
a year of nibbling and trying, I was enabled 
to smoke without nausea, unless I smoked 
too rapidly or too much. 

I was, however, altogether too much of 8 
man to chew. When I saw the uncleanly 
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habits of chewers, their teeth and the corners 
of their mouths stained with the yellow es- 
sence of tobacco; when I remembered the fact 
that tobacco chewers did not always hesi- 
tate to spit on a hot stove, as now-a-days 
they do not hesitate to spit in a hot register, 
thus contaminating the air of an entire apart- 
ment, I thought smoking was a manly, decent, 
respectable habit; that chewing was filthy 
and unmanly; and there were but very few 
men of my acquaintance who seemed to me 
to be tidy in their habits as chewers. 

Two or three years passed away, and I 
happened to be where I could get nothing 
to smoke. I was so much a slave to the use 
of the narcotic, my nervous system had 
learned to depend upon it, that after a meal 
I felt very discontented without my usual 
smoke, Some person present suggested that 
I put a little tobacco in my mouth. I re- 
member the pungent taste and the inclina- 
. tion of the juice to invade the throat, but I 
managed to get along and retain it. 

From smoking after each meal the tran- 
sition to constant chewirg is easy, Froma 
periodical gratification to a continuous one 
the process is very natural, and can hardly be 
resisted, One, therefore, can easily become a 
chewer as well as a smoker, the one habit being 
the natural channel or medium for the ac- 
quisition of the other. The nervous system 
learns to depend upon the narcotic influence 
of the tobacco, and when one has trained his 
nerves so to depend upon the article by the 
habit of smoking, the use of tobacco in the 
way of chewing becomes very easy, and tends 
to satisfy this nervous craving. 

I found that the expense of smoking cigars, 
now that the habit had become so strong and 
demanded so much, was too much for my 
slender means; therefore I resorted to the 
pipe. This, however, had to be learned by 
using a nice new pipe and mild tobacco. 
Within five years of my first use of the pipe, 
I became so much its slave that during some 
days of great excitement I have smoked 
as many as thirty pipes of tobacco, besides 
chewing what used to be called “Virginia 
Honey Dew,” plug tobacco. 1 suffered much 
from a broiling acid affection of the stomach, 
called heartburn ; I knew it arose from smok- 
ing, but thought it was because I smoked too 
much. Those who are accustomed to the 





habit, will recall this heartburn with a shud- 
der. It is nervous dyspepsia, and the premon- 
itor of an utter break-down of constitution. 
When one uses more tobacco than common, 
it produces unusual prostration; a kind of 
misery which no one is likely to know who 
has not been the slave of this habit of tobacco 
drunkenness; but when the bad feeling has 
subsided, one yearns for the tobacco again. 
But his conduct is no more surprising than 
that of the devotee of alcholic liquors, who 
takes an overdose, becomes overpowered 
by intoxication, and while the distracting 
headache, vertigo, and nausea last, thinks he 
never will use any more; but when nature 
has conquered the poison and expelled it, he 
unwisely resumes his cups though it may be 
with a little moderation for a time. There 
is a nervous craving, a feeling of restless dis- 
content without the indulgence, and although 
the drug satisfies this craving for the time 
being, it implants in mind and body a still 
deeper yearning for it, and a still stronger 
necessity for its use. We pity the drunkard 
and the opium eater, but the devotee of to- 
bacco is enslaved by the same law of habit, 
and this habit is really a kind of disease, self- 
inflicted, to be sure, and derogatory to digni- 
ty, personal freedom, and self-control. 

There are many reasons why a man does 
not break away from the dominion of the to- 
bacco habit. He often feels extremely averse 
to it because it is nauseous, repugnant to all 
the faculties of his nature when he has taken 
it too freely, or from some peculiar con- 
dition of his constitution he is unable to bear 
his usual quantity, and. thus becomes com- 
paratively prostrated by it. He then feels sure 
that he shall some time quit using it. But 
when? This is a question he is troubled to 
answer. I hardly ever asked an old devotee 
of tobacco if he expected to use it as long as 
he lived, who did not express a doubt on the 
subject. Most of them are aware that they 
are injured by it, and when questioned on 
the subject frankly confess it. Thousands ex- 
pecting to quit it, have an undefined assurance 
that they shall one day be free from its thrall- 
dom, but when asked to summon the reso- 
lution to quit now, to take no more forever 
—this is the sticking point. The poor slave of 
the habit can not decidenow. His “spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” The diseased 
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state of the nervous system, to say nothing 
of the stomach and liver, which leads him to 
crave the accustomed excitement, is the cause 
of his enslavement, moral and intellectual. 
He feels his vassalage, and if he could, he 
thinks, he would quietly conquer the habit; 
but the habit, fastened on his long-perverted 
body and inwrought with his nervous system, 
cries out, “ Not now, not yet, some other time, 
at a ‘more convenient season,’” and with a 
long breath he yields to his fate. 

I used to quit for a month or a year, some- 
times challenged at a Methodist watch-night 
by ardent reformers to join them in using no 
more tobacco for the year. I rethember one 
such resolution, and that every one of those 
who proposed to me the year’s abstinence 
broke down within a week, and I stood it out 
for the year, but I made my mistake in not 
making the year of abstinence perpetual ; for 
the next New Year’s Day I treated resolution 
and went back to the habit. 

One great trouble is, people are not aware 
that tobacco, like alcohol, opium, and coffee, 
takes its roots in the sensitive nervous sys- 
tem and subjects it to absolute control, and 
many are too weak in physical and mental 
stamina to carry out a resolution of reform 
without moral help. When one is thorough- 
ly instructed, intellectualiy and morally, 
that his enslavement is a disease of the 
nervous system, and that abstinence and 
temperate living will work out a cure so that 
there will be no desire for the indulgence, he 
has a basis to work on, and encouragement 
to persevere in his self-denial. Men learn to 
submit to present inconvenience and pain 
from the surgeon’s knife with a view to ulti- 
mate cure. A child looks at the knife or 
the dentist’s forceps with dread, because he 
has to experience present pain and incon- 
venience, and he would decline their service, 
but the wiser adult submits to a present in- 
convenience and pain, expecting future cure. 
If we can impress the slave of tobacco with 
the idea that he will ultimately lose all taste 
and desire for the article, it may aid him in 
his efforts to quit. The study of physiology, 
and the careful investigation of the evil effects 
of the use of tobacco, impressed me more and 
more that it was my duty to give up the 
habit, and this daily thought, seasoned by 
conscience, led me gradually to reduce the 





amount. I gave up smoking and retained 
only the habit of chewing. This I would do 
in a small way, on the sly, among people 
whom I respected, and once in a while would 
take a walk in the evening and regale myself 
pretty roundly before retiring at night, at 
last using only what was then a small three- 
cent paper a week, and many use more than 
one such paper a day. I finally made the 
resolution that by the help of God I would 
never touch it, taste it, or handle it again 
while I lived, and I distinctly remember how 
it seemed to move away from me, as in a dark 
night, when one is half a minute too late, the 
ferry-boat moves off into the darkness leaving 
him on the dock; so there seemed to be a 
final separation between me and my cherish- 
ed habit. 

So long had I trusted and leaned upon the 
narcotic, that I felt unmanned when denied 
even so little as I was using for months and 
perhaps a year before I quit. I would forget 
myself, act in an abstracted manner, and 
often, when impatient, restless, unhappy, 
would seize my hat and take a rapid, im- 
patient kind of walk. But I began to sleep 
better. My appetite for food increased. I 
improved in flesh, and at the end of three 
months the desire for the indulgence had 
nearly died out. Once in a while it would 
come over me a little, but as I was never to 
use it any more, I tried to forget it and rise 
above it. At the end of twelve months I 
had gained over twenty pounds in weight. 
The second year I gained twelve pounds 
more. 

Twenty years have now elapsed, and I am 
happy to say that I have neither touched, 
tasted, nor handled it, and my system has be- 
come so thoroughly cleansed from it, that for 
fifteen years I have felt as much aversion 
against tobacco smoke, the smell of tobacco, 
and especially the smell of one’s breath who 
uses it, as any person would who never had 
used it at all; and I may say for the encour- 
agement of those who are the slaves of it, 
that Iam thoroughly contented without it; 
have no more desire to use it than if there 
was no such thing on earth. 

Men can be thoroughly converted from its. 
use, and if the bad effects of its use upon the 
nervous system may not be thoroughly eradi- 
cated, they can be greatly modified. While 
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I was accustomed to use the article so heavily, 
I frequently had terrible turns of palpitation 
of the heart. Sometimes the stoppage of the 
heart threatened suffocation and death. I 
was half aware of the cause, but did not so 
well understand the physiological law of the 
subject as I do at present. The truth is, the 
use of tobacco, coffee and spices, affects the 
nerves which operate the heart; and thou- 
sands of people die every year from what is 
called an affection of the heart, originating 
solely in the use of these articles. Tobacco, 
probably, is the worst article of the three in 
this direction, but if a man uses tobacco, he 
is very likely to use coffee and spices; for 
one who can endure tobacco in his mouth, 
or the smoke of it, is likely to want some- 
thing having a pungent taste whenever he eats 
or drinks. Moreover, tobacco generates a 
yearning for all kinds of stimulants. Doubt- 
less one-half of the liquor drinking to-day is 
promoted, if not originally provoked, by the 
use of tobacco; and we regard it as the prime 
evil to human health and length of life. I 
am satisfied that my life will be prolonged 
twenty years in consequence of quitting the 
use of tobacco. I know I got rid of the dys- 
pepsia, and gained more than thirty pounds 
in weight by quitting it. Moreover, I am 
satisfied that by beginning this habit several 
years before I had attained my growth, I am 
two or three inches shorter than I might have 
been if I had kept myself free from it. 

By personal cenversation, we have persuad- 
ed many a score of men to quit the use of to- 
bacco, and have subsequently received their 
thanks with the statement that they had 
gained ten or twenty pounds in weight. 
Those thin, hollow-cheeked men, with flat 
stomachs and bony frames, who smoke or 
chew incessantly, sometimes gain four pounds 
a week after the first fortnight of abstinence, 
until they come up to a plump, respectable, 
and healthy appearance. Some persons who 
are fat, say that they do not want to quit 
iest they should get fatter; but all they have 
to do to maintain the proper standard of 
weight is to eat food that does not tend to 
make them fat. Many persons eat sugar, and 
a great deal of bread-stuffs and butter, and, 
possessing digestive power sufficient to con- 
vert these articles into fat, they become heavy, 
and think by smoking they will keep the fat 





down. Many of these persons drink alcholic 
stimulants, or ale and beer, and thus promote 
a loose, pursy bulk. A man can diet himself, 
by selecting the proper articles of food, so 
as to maintain strength without being too 
fleshy, and we advise men who are fat to quit 
the use of tobacco and modify their mode of 
living in other respects, and they may come 
to their normal weight and have greatly im- 
proved health. Hundreds feel the slavery 
of tobacco, and sigh for relief, but if they 
would be relieved, they must come to a reso- 
lution like “‘ Now I will quit it forever,” and 
every element of their better nature will come 
to their aid,’as well as the fervent and happy 
thanks of that pale, anxious wife, who dares 
not tell how much she despises the vile stuff, 
and how sad a blot she thinks it on her other- 
wise excellent husband. Can we not per- 
suade the decent to quit it, even though the 
ill-cultured loafer will continue to make his 
presence a pest to all clean people ? 
an. . oo 

PHRENOLOGICAL SELECTION.— We take the 
following from the Scottish-American Journal, 
which doubtless has authority for its state- 
ment : : 

“The other day the grave closed over per- 
haps the wealthiest teacher of his professional 
rank in Scotland. * In 1827, through the in- 
fluence of Lord Douglas Gordon Hallyburton, 
who believed that, phrenologically, the con- 
formation of the head of Mr. James Gibb 
gave evidence that he would be a superior 
parish teacher, he was appointed parochial 
schoolmaster of Kettins, near Coupar-Angus. 
For forty-eight years he labored with great 
ability and zeal in the discharge of that duty.” 

Doubtless the man was well suited to the 
place, and so made it a success. In this 
country there are very many, thousands would 
not be an excessive term in the enumeration, 
who owe their success in their different call- 
ings to the accepted and utilized counsels of 
phrenological teachers and periodicals. 

; eee 

Cuemistry.—Chloroform, when added to 
crude petroleum when burning, will at once 
extinguish it. According to F. M. Omme- 
gauck, of Antwerp, five per cent., or one-twen- 
tieth part, will most readily effect this result. 
Even one-sixtieth part may be made to ex- 
tinguish the oil when burning. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. ~Combe, 
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F there is one writer in the school of 
French romance whose works will bear 
the test of close analysis, and which merit 
the study of Amcrican readers, that person is 
Victor Hugo. The laxity of moralsin French 


life and literature has become so notorious 
that when a writer appears in France who 
panders not to the morbid tastes of the 
vicious and the sensual, he at once becomes 
an ornament to its literature. Victor Hugo’s 
adherence to a code of practice stern and 
unchanging during the vicissitudes of French 
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politics and philosophy for more than half 
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a century, has cast around him a halo of 
bright light. 
It is, indeed, true that the literature of a 


people is made subservient to its tastes and 


ideas. This is strikingly true of French lit- 





erature during the past century; the virtues 
and evils of her religious and social philoso- 
phy are plainly mirrored in the imagination, 
wit, and sophistry of her writers. 

The character, also, of a people’s literature 
depends largely upon the stability of her 
government. Take, for illustration, a single 
passage from the history of English litera- 
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ture. The sturdy, steady reign of Elizabeth 
gave birth to that proud epoch in English 
letters known as the “Augustan Age.” 
While during the unsettled rules of Crom- 
well and Charles the Second, when society 
was fluctuating between the extremes of rad- 
icalism and conservatism, her literature suc- 
cumbs to prevailing tastes—at one time fierce 
and dogmatic, at another tame and insipid. 

That the writings of Victor Hugo are en- 
tirely free from the resulting influence of 
the “age of reason,” it would be folly to as- 
sert. There are fine-spun theories of social- 
ism and philanthropy inconsistent with mod- 
ern experience, and, as the critics claim, he 
is the slave of his own peculiar theories and 
ideas, which often are so strange and oufré, 
as only to be redeemed from ridicule by their 
masterly development. Yet good, no more 
than gold, can be found in the productions 
of man or nature unmixed with the dross of 
evil. We might, with as much consistency, 
renounce the treasures of Gibbon because the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters are tainted 
with a spirit of infidelity, 

Victor Hugo is at present seventy-three 
years of age, and is still in the enjoyment of 
health and a goodly degree of mental vigor. 
He purposes, I believe, passing his remaining 
days in quiet, doubtless content with the 
laurels won from his last and perhaps crown- 
ing work, “ Ninety-Three.” 

Since the revolution which drove Charles 
the Tenth from his throne, Hugo -has been 
the champion of republican principles in 
France. The coup d'etat of December, 1851, 
found in him a determined and unconquer- 
able opponent. Escaping the hands of Na- 
poleon, we find him enduring a long and 
voluntary exile rather than submit bis liberal 
views to the crushing yoke of French despot- 
ism. When a man of foreign birth, educated 
in the very atmosphere of the divine right of 
kings, possesses a sufficiency of independence 
and free thought to espouse and uphold re- 
publican principles in the face of long-inher- 
ited and deep-rooted prejudice, he merits the 
regard and should excite the interest of ev- 
ery republican. Such is my apology for in- 
troducing this short study. 

Hugo differs widely from his French com- 
peers. Unlike George Sand and Alexander 
Dumas, he seldom introduces the reader into 





the salons of high Parisian life. “ Esmeral- 
da,” perhaps the purest and loftiest of all his 
creations, is but a wandering gipsy vagrant. 
Cassette, undoubtedly the most attractive of 
his womanly ideals, is very unfortunate in 
her parentage, and spends a large portion of 
her youth in the lowest of village pot-houses, 

It is to combat and clear away predjudices 
that Victor Hugo has written, and where 
they most abound, there he has drawn his 
characters. We are led toward the man, not 
so much by the remarkable wealth of his im- 
agination, or the sonority of his language, as 
by the picturing of human misery and trial 
as seen by an almost superhuman eye gazing 
with an immortal pity over the vast sea of 
human sorrow, and wnvailing to us the in- 
tense workings of a troubled spirit as wrung 
and tortured by ill-directed passions. I 
doubt if in the whole range of modern liter- 
ature there is a character so strikingly delin- 
eated as the priest Claude, in Notre Dame de 
Paris (Our Lady of Paris). Hugo has here 
anatomized the very passions — shown in 
broad daylight the soul in its secret work- 
ings, the terrible convulsions of the Vesuvius 
in human nature. The stern, stoical priest in 
love with the gipsy vagrant, when repulsed 
and spurned by her, importunes, threatens, 
finally tortures, and at length sends her to 
the gallows. From scenes of unmixed hor- 
ror we turn with pity, instead of hate, for 
we behold, not the fiend, but the human 
being. 

And here lies the beauty of his power. In 
the hands of any other person this scene 
would have excited feelings of the strongest 
disgust, instead of awakening our compas- 
sion. Aside from the psychological study, 
the insight given us of Parisian life during 
the fifteenth century, and the portrait to the 
life of that cruel and wily despot, Louis XL, 
add to the story of “ Notre Dame” the value 
of history as well as the charm of romance. 

Victor Hugo was raised to the Peerage by 
Louis Phillipe, and the high appreciation 
which he placed upon the honor is found in 
his portrait of the “Citizen King,” in Les 
Miserables. The life of Jean Valjean is the 
most minute, just, and flattering analysis of 
the character of Louis Phillipe that has ever 
appeared. 

The way to the human lies through the 
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human. As Horace says, “The man who 
would make me weep must first weep him- 
self.” Though the characters of Victor Hu- 
go are less demonstrative than those of some 
other great writers, and his scenes less excit- 
ing and less passionate, yet our sympathy is 
more quickly aroused, and we feel much as 
they feel. 

We are led to realize that “truth is strang- 
er than fiction” when from the monotony of 
every-day life, and from the crowds of com- 
mon people, he draws for us pictures that 
will impress the mind and haunt the memory 
long after the study of them like the recol- 
iection of some sudden and painful dream. 

Victor Hugo is the Charles Dickens of 
France, or, rather, Dickens was the Victor 
Hugo of England. Hugo’s work has been 
less in effect because he has had to deal with 
a people less stable and more erratic. The 
effect, also, of his labor abroad has been lim- 
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T may be a matter of surprise to some to 
learn that while so much discussion has 
been carried forward in reference to woman’s 
capacity and fitness to receive collegiate cul- 
ture, and while recent efforts in this direc- 
tion have been brought prominently before 
the public as acknowledged ventures, one in- 
stitution has for nearly.twenty years possess- 
ed a curriculum unsurpassed in any college 
for woman. 

However the attempt at a liberal educa- 
tion may be elsewhere regarded, at Ingham 
University the problem of woman’s ability 
to enter the higher regions of thought and 
scholarship has been long since solved by her 
actual achievements. 

The work accomplished has been unobtru- 
sive, but earnest and efficient. 

During forty years it has been the constant 
aim of the founders of this institution to 
elevate the standard of education for wo- 
men, and to place its acquirement within the 
reach of earnest, persevering students. 

Mrs. Staunton, the only surviving founder 
of the institution, was one of the early pu- 
pils of Mary Lyon’s Seminary, at Ipswich. 
It was the purpose of her young life, and 








ited, in that presuming critics have declared 
everything that issues from the pen of a 
Frenchman skeptic born ; and a duped public 
have accepted their, verdict without having 
heard the testimony. It is, indeed, true that 
the light, airy, and graceful trifles that char- 
acterize the writings of Balzac, Dumas, and 
DeKoek, have cast an air of brazen-faced im- 
punity and sensuality upon French fiction. 
It is also too true that in this “enlightened 
age” every new, or, a8 it is called, “ bold” 
thought is condemned with a peremptoriness 
that might have been pardoned in the illiberal 
past, but which is inconsistent with the ad- 
vanced present. When we shall have freed 
ourselves from the stili clinging prejudices of 
the Dark Ages, then the works of Victor 
Hugo will be more studied for their merit. 
We will find in them, I think, some of that 
ideal beauty which, as Cousin says, “is the 
refiection of the Infinite.” F. B, DODGE. 


LE ROY, N. Y. 


that of her sister-mother, to whom she was 
intrusted in childhood, that she should be- 
come thoroughly prepared to establish a 
school of her own, and to this end she stud- 
ied with that eagerness and assiduity which 
only a clearly-defined object can induce. 

After receiving her education, with an 
earnest purpose in their hearts, the two sisters 
traveled to the western part of New York 
State, and in the year 1835 laid the founda- 
tions of the noble institution which now 
bears their name as Ingham University. The 
institution soon became so popular that the 
citizens of Le Roy invited the sisters to re- 
move to their locality and establish what was 
known for years after as the Le Roy Female 
Seminary. Meanwhile the scholastic stand- 
ard was continually changing and sbaping 
itself to a more lofty ideal, until, in 1857, the 
institution received a University charter from 
the State Legislature, and Dr. Samuel Cox 
was called upon to fill the office of Chancel- 
or—a position more recently occupied by Dr. 
Burchard, of New York. 

While these progressive movements were 
taking place within, more obvious signs of - 
growth were visible without. The dwelling 
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soon proved itself unable to contain the rap- 
idly-increasing number of students; large 
additions were made to the boarding de- 
partment, a commodious building was added, 
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containing a public hall for lectures, com- 
mencement exercises, etc., also recitation- 
rooms, together with the school-room proper. 
Extensive grounds were purchased and cul- 
tivated in the most artistic manner; a green- 
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house, containing choice plants was added 
to the main building, and, upon the marriage 
of the younger ‘sister, a tasteful cottage was 
erected which has been for many years the 
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home of refinement, artistic taste, and Christ- 
ian character. 

The institution has five established courses 
of study. The academic course of two years 
fitting pupils to enter the collegiate depart- 
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ment; the classical course of four years in 
which, in addition to a full literary course, 
the classical studies are pursued ; the literary 
course of three years, in which the modern 
languages, science, history, and literature oc- 
cupy the prominent places; the music and 
art schools, by which diplomas are awarded, 
do not require any definite period of study, 
and vary according to the capacity and at- 
tainments of the students. The entire fac- 
ulty consists of eighteen professors and 
teachers. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

The department of instrumental music is 
under the direction of Mrs. C. 8. P. Cary, 
whose success and ability have elevated this 
to a position scarcely equaled by any in 
the country. Prof. Henri Appy, a distin- 
guished violinist, and Director of the Roch- 
ester Academy of Music, superintends vocal 
instruction. Mrs. Cary and Prof. Appy are 


assisted by a corps of able teachers. 
Instruction is given upon the guitar, piano, 

organ, and violin; such success has marked 

the efforts of those who have devoted them- 


selves to the latter as to justify the theory 
that violin playing is a desirable and delight- 
ful accomplishment for young ladies. While 
the conservatory plan is partially adopted, 
each pupil receives thorough and careful 
personal instruction. A class in musical crit- 
icism is held each week, by which a habit of 
careful and discriminating observation, as 
well as of execution, is secured. Music is 
taught as a science, and not as a mere pas- 
time. Blackboard exercises in the varieties 
of time, accent, scales, ornament, modulation, 
and transposition enable students to analyze 
and more perfectly appreciate and render the 
best music. Candidates for graduation in 
this department are required to read the bi- 
ographies of the old masters and other works 
of leading musical interest. 

The land is already purchased for the erec- 
tion of a suitable musical conservatory, and 
it is believed that at no far-distant day the 
plan of a distinct, though co-operative, de- 
partment will be carried into realization. 

COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. 

The husband of Miss Emily Ingham, an 
artist of originative talent, was founder of 
this department, and elevated it to a position 
which among similar institutions has no rival. 








Upon the death of Col. Staunton, a few years 
since, his wife erected an art gallery as the 
most fitting monument to his memory, and 
which is now known as the “Staunton Con- 
servatory of Fine Arts.” This beautiful 
building is of stone, in the Gothic style of 
architecture. The ground floor is devoted 
to a museum of natural history; it contains 
mineralogical, geological, and zodlogical cab- 
inets, together with a choice and extensive 
collection of South American birds, reptiles, 
and Indian curiosities, gathered by the Wil- 
liams College expedition. 

The upper floor consists of a deep gallery 
where pupils have an opportunity to study 
art as seen in the completed pictures and 
studies of the late Col. Staunton, whose his- 
torical and religious paintings procured for 
him a prominent place among American art- 
ists. The gallery also contains copies of not- 
ed foreign productions, together with several 
celebrated works of art, which have been 
obtainad at great expense, that nothing might 
be wanting to render this department com- 
plete in all respects, affording students 
opportunities for that esthetic culture which 
is only obtained by the examination and con- 
templation of superior artistic productions. 

A recent generous gift from a former pupil 
ef the institution enables Mrs, Staunton to 
carry into effect a long-cherished plan, and 
attach to the gallery a wing containing stu- 
dios for practice. This wing is now in pro- 
cess of erection. A prominent landscapist of 
New York, together with a recent instructor 
in the Academy of Design, will assume the 
practical directorship of the art school. 

The college of fine arts is officered by a 
president, vice-president, secretary, board of 
directors, and finance committee, thus realiz- 
ing the university idea of separate colleges 
with an interdependent organization. 

It is proposed to established a summer 
term in connection with this department, in 
order that those engaged in schools, either 
as teachers or pupils, may be enabled to avail 
themselves of the privileges afforded, while 
at the same time spending a pleasant sum- 
mer in the country, and at moderate expense. 

LOCATION. 

The village of Le Roy is situated upon a 
small inland stream, and is one of the most 
healthful and pleasantly located in the State. 
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Portage, Watkins Glen, and Niagara are suf- 
ficiently near to admit of frequent excursions 
for the purpose of sketching, and such stu- 
dents as desire it will have the opportunity, 
in company with a professor, of availing 
themselves of this privilege. The town num- 
bers between four and five thousand inhabit- 
ants. It contains a fine hotel, a reading-room, 
two circulating libraries, six churches, and 
has, during the winter season, a course of 
lectures. Its streets are well paved and light- 
ed with gas, while its stores would do credit 
to any city. Its nearness to Rochester and 
Buffalo, and its ready accessibility from all 
points, render it a place of peculiar advant- 
ages. There is a no more desirable site in 
town than that which the University occu- 
pies; it is situated directly upon the bank 
of the river, and commands a view of the 
entire village. 

In front of the boarding hall is a trian- 
gular park, a very delightful feature of the 
surroundings on summer days. 

LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES. 

The libraries of the institution number 
8,000 volumes, and contain the standard 
works upon classical and modern literature 
and history. There are two literary societies 
connected with the University, which have 
numbered among their members not a few 
who have since won reputation in literature, 
art, and missionary endeavor. There is also 
an alumne and a missionary society, the lat- 
ter an auxiliary to the Woman’s Missionary 
Union. One of the pleasantest rooms which 
the University contains is devoted to the 
uses of the senior literary society. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. 

Whatever the institution may be proud of 
intellectually, that feature of its forty years’ 
instruction, upon which it may to-day look 
most approvingly, is the amount of womanly 
and Christian character which it has devel- 
oped and strengthened. No young woman 
who has spent a year within its walls can 
ever again feel that for her life is a mere aim- 
less, passive state of existence. The guiding 
eye and hand, which have labored so disin- 
terestedly for her many foster children, still 
lives to evoke within them their better selves, 
and to give an earnest to every occupation, 
impressing each mind with the ennobling 
thought that wherever God shall call her 





there will be opportunity for the exercise of 
Christian virtue and womanly endeavor. 

In one sense the institution may be consid- 
ered a mission-school. It has educated the 
daughters of many missionaries; it has be- 
stowed the amount of $30,000 in gratuitous 
board and instruction upon those who were 
unable to meet their expenses, and whose 
names to-day are among her brightest adorn- 
ments. 

Over 5,000 young ladies have here received 
a superior education; of these nearly 500 
have gone forth as educators, while many 
more, as wives and mothers, occupy active 
and honored positions in the communities in 
which they reside. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Knowing that the perpetuity of a collegi- 
ate institution can only be secured by means 
of endowment, and holding this great trust 
not for private ends, but for the benefit of wo- 
man, Mrs, Staunton, some years since, gave 
the institution, its buildings and appliances, 
to the Synod of Western New York, upon 
condition that it should raise a slight en- 
dowment, and the object she so earnestly de- 
sired be, at least, partially attained. But 
all efforts in this direetion proved futile; and 
notwithstanding the actual results which had 
been achieved, and-which placed the Uni- 
versity substantially beyond the regions of 
mere experiment, no one was found ready to 
endow it, or to aid the sisters in their heroic 
endeavors, and the institution was returned 
to their hands. 

Patiently, and with a faith which has acted 
like inspiration, the sisters went on build- 
ing, enlarging, increasing. Now but one 
alone is left, who cheerfully bears the burden, 
confidently believing that the day is not far 
distant when the importance of established 
institutions for young women, as for young 
men, shall be recognized by individuals and 
by the State which they serve and honor. 

JULIA A. WILLIS, 
——- 408 

CoLorapo has been admitted as a State. 
The Federal Union enlarges. This is com- 
monwealth number 38. From thirteen to 
thirty-nine (as it will probably be) in one 
hundred years, is a tripling of the original 
colonies in a century. Colorado comes into 
the Union a strong young State, with vast 
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agricultural and mineral resources, and is 
worthy of her place. Her territorial politics 
need revision, and it is to be hoped that 
purer councils will henceforth prevail in ber 
capital, and that her prosperities may in- 
crease and intensify. 
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EFFECT OF REFORM ON CHARACTER. 


pene that is irregular and strikingly 
uneven, yet covered with a verdure that 
speaks of living elements of growth as well 
as of softness and repose, satisfies our minds 
with its various features of strength, pictur- 
esqueness and the beautiful; but remove this 
verdure, let us see nothing but heights of gray 
and jagged rocks, and the gray bleakness 
makes us feel desolate, and repels us from near 
approach, unless we wish to study theology or 
examine the prospect its heights command ; 
and then we are hurt and wounded by the 
~sharp and steep acclivities. 

Similar to these mountain aspects are the 
lives of different reformers; all are promi- 
nent before a larger or smaller class of peo- 
ple, yet some are bleak and bare, and unat- 
tractive, while others are green and nourished, 
and soul-satisfying, yet each possessing alike 
the basis of the truths they are trying to es- 
tablish. To ascertain why this is so is the 
object of this article. 

A person’s life is according to his organi- 
zation and his external circumstances, But 
knowing himself—his weak and strong points 
—he may so shape circumstances as to ma- 
terially change his organization, developing 
his deficiencies, and rounding out his charac- 
ter. To be a reformer, certain characteristics 
must predominate. The person of even tem- 
perament and symmetrical organization will 
tread in the paths that circumstances and his 
antecedents prepare for him. He may live a 
comparatively correct and true life, but ’tis 
through no merit of his, and he will never 
cut down the errors and whims of society 
that others may have an easier pathway to a 
true life. 

To cut new and unpopular paths, there 
must be something within a person, stronger 
than the influences about him, that compels 
him to it; and this necessitates some strong 
and leading traits of character. Large Be- 
mevolence, with large love of justice, (Con- 





scientiousness) and large Firmness, must al- 
ways exist in a reformer, and these different- 
ly combined with the other organs make 
him the successful one, or otherwise. But, 
lacking in a degree some of the other essen- 
tials, how shall he attain hisobject? Action ~ 
ever strengthens the part used, and these 
predominating parts of his nature are more 
active than the weaker parts; how then shall 
he keep these from jutting out and seriously 
marring his character by becoming too sharp 
and jagged? This is the point on which his 
usefulness will be wrecked, if it be neglected. 
The enemy may be undermining him within, 
while he is attending to himself only extern- 
ally. He has, then, to think of all contingen- 
cies, to see in all directions, and calmly fortify 
himself at all points—be as whole an individ- 
ual as possible. It is a sad sight to see one- 
sided characters—mental deformities—or to 
see them bleak and bare because they have 
lacked the genial, vivifying influence of hu- 
man love, because the constant warring 
against popular errors, done in a way that 
perhaps fosters the evil, at least, which does 
not decrease it, turns people against them, and 
their natures perish because not nourished. 
Unless the former has a large, loving nature, 
that can sustain itself by giving, and need not 
to receive from the world; that can love the 
sinner, however great the sin, pitying even 
asa father pitieth his children, and, seeing 
the cause of the sin, work for its removal ; un- 
less he possesses this power, be must labor to 
attain it, or his work will be feeble and inef- 
fectual. Then, like the mountain side, with 
its rivulets and verdure, he can shed off the 
rain for which the valley parches—dispense 
with what humanity might give him, and 
draw only upon himself and from God. This 
is why some natures are bleak and dry. 
Their work exhausts their supply of the 
power to love; there is none returned to them, 
and their souls are not nourished. When 


one feels this condition upon him, let him 
lighten his labor; let him see if he is rightly 
performing it, and the Golden Rule is always 
a key to judge by. It will not require him 
to compromise; he may at times have “to 
be cruel to be kind,” but showing ever that 
the individual is loved and respected, he will 
educate him away from his darling errors and 
pet follies. He will be able to adapt his 
forces to each individual case, and win the 
person to the better way. 
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WRITE GOOD STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


HERE is a story going the rounds of the 
weekly religious newspapers which 
begins thus, “Mamma, I want some jam.” 
We have just seen it in the columns of the 
staid Hzaminer and Chronicle. It relates 
how a little boy, who had been spoiled by 
extravagant indulgence, and had become 
noisy, fretful, obstinate, and given to tan- 
trums of fury whenever his caprices were not 
gratified, was altogether changed in disposi- 
tion by a course of extraordinary discipline 
volunteered by an uncle, the time consumed 
in the application of such discipline occupy- 
ing but a few heurs. 

We must confess that we entertain an earn- 
est doubt concerning the propriety of circu- 
lating stories of such a character. They are 
so lacking in logic and sound philosophy, 
that we wonder that they have so long es- 
caped the criticism or censure of the able 
editors in whose publications they have been 
suffered to appear. 

To any one who possesses a modicum of 
experience, the transformation wrought in 
the subject of the story we have alluded to, 
through the grotesque manipulation of his 
uncle, if true, could not be short of a miracle. 
Let us quote a portion of the tale, to give the 
reader who has not read it some idea of the 
mental condition of the little boy just before 
the experiment: 

“And so it happened that when, an hour 
afterward, Tommy came suddenly down 
stairs, mamma wasn’t to be found. 

“*Mamma!’ he shouted, stamping his 





foot in a rage, * where be you?’ but of course 
there was no answer. 

“Then he rushed to the library, and 
slammed the door open savagely. Uncle 
Charlie was there, reading: the morning 
paper. He didn’t look up when Tommy 
burst in so unceremoniously, which fact 
rather surprised the young gentleman, who 
had always been accustomed to carry things 
by storm. 

““* Where’s mamma?’ he demanded, fierce- 
ly, looking as a young savage, minus his 
war-paint, might be supposed to look. 

“No answer. Uncle Charlie !ooked. up as 
if surprised. 

“*Where’s my mamma, I say?’ yelled 
Tommy again, the veins in his throat stand- 
ing out like great whipcords, ‘I'll strike 
you if you don’t tell.’ 

“Uncle Charlie’s look of surprise changed 
to one of pity, Tommy fancied. He softened 
his voice a little. 

“* Won't you tell me where mamma is?’ 

“*QOh, is it you, Tommy? I wasn’t sure. 
Your mother has gone over to grandma’s.’ 

“Tommy’s black eyes flashed, and his fists 
doubled themselves up tightly — ominous 
signs with him. ; 

“*Gone to grandma’s ‘ithout me? Why 
didn’t she let me go? What? what? Oh-o- 
o-o!’ and over Témmy went, flat on his 
back, and his copper-toed boots began to fly 
against the door, the wall, wherever they 
happened to hit.” 

Now, the reader of this vivid picture of 
juvenile incorrigibility, the result of years of 
parental mismanagement, or no management 
at all, is expected to believe that he was 
suddenly, in the course of one forenoon, 
changed to a mild, obedient, loving child. 
If not, why is the story given the space of 
newspapers whose avowed purpose is to in- 
struct society in matters religious and moral ? 

We are not informed that the parents of 
Tommy altered their conduct toward him, a 
most essential matter in the permanent im- 
provement of their child; and how probable 
it is that the good impression of a single day 
should be able to withstand the influence of 
intimate relations whose character had not 
altered from what it had been before that 
impression was made! 

No, we can not, in the light of a sound 
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mental philosophy, approve such methods of 
teaching. Their very absurdity completely 
“avoids,” as the lawyers say, the object in 
view. Better, far better, is it to admonish 
the many intelligent fathers and mothers 
who read such papers as the one mentioned 
how to control their own tempers and disci- 
pline their minds; how to observe and un- 
derstand the tone and temper of their chil- 
dren, and how to control and train their 
plastic dispositions, appetencies, and intel- 
lectual tendencies. 

A story for children may be made interest- 
ing, amusing, and convey excellent counsel. 
There are many such published, and they 
are productive of good. But those which 
seem to us to have been written merely to 
amuse, such as the one which suggested these 
paragraphs, should not have been published 
at all, offering, as they do, no sound or safe 
suggestions for the serious consideration of 
the parent truly solicitous for the welfare of 
his children, 


ee ——- 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


A’ this season the atmosphere is laden 
with eloquence and polished rhetoric. 
Colleges and universities are holding their 
annual commencements, and their thousands 
of graduates scattering through society give 
a special flavor of fresh, if not ripe, intellec- 
tion to American thought. Newspapers and 
periodicals are replete with Baccalaureate 
odors. Young men and maidens give utter- 
ance to profound sentiments in brilliant 
prose or pathetic poesy before applauding 
assemblages ; and whole communities, in some 
parts of the country, seem to find in such an 
occasion as the closing exercises of a semina- 
ry proper cause for enthusiastic rejoicings. 
The commencement of many of our insti- 
tutions, however, is scarcely more than a 
recurrence of a yearly ceremony which must 
be inflicted to give to a group of young folks 
the sheet of paper or parchment on which is 
inscribed the form of words which solemnly 
sets forth the fact that they have finished the 
course of study prescribed by the institution, 
and are prepared to enter upon the work of 
life; and, when it is over, presidents, princi- 
pals, professors, and tutors draw deep breaths 
of relief. But with a few of our colleges the 





season is one of real interest, and made con- 
tributory to the benefit of pupils and visitors, 
so that the time is not expended in pander- 
ing to the vanity and affectation of the grad- 
uating class. The addresses of the presidents 
of these have a general application; there is 
seed-thought in them for the study of all 
who are fortunate enough to be among the 
listeners, and for those who read them as 
reported by the press. 

Of such a character was the sermon of 
President Raymond, which was introductory 
to the commencement exercises of Vassar 
College. His subject was similar to that 
touched upon or discussed by men in his 
position on similur occasions, viz., the devel- 
opment of character; but its treatment by 
him indicated that he had caught some of 
the vital principles involved in it, and viewed 
them from a standpoint consistent at once 
with biblical teaching and scientific deduc- 
tion. According to the report at hand Presi- 
dent Raymond uttered the following senti- 
ments: 

“When God created the persons, he called 
into being and gave unto them faculties, for 
use in various ways, according to their wants. 
* * * * * Tf our Individuality is a gift 
of God, it is more than a gift; it is a sacred 
trust, to be cultivated and trained for Him, 
enriched and beautified, nourished and 
strengthened to a consecrated life, making 
the most and best of our own selves for the 
glory of God and ourselves. We should 
know what this gift is, or else we may make 
the whole of life a blank page.” 

The president urged upon his hearers to 
heed the injunction, “Know thyself.” He 
urged them to educate mind and body, and 
have a just and adequate knowledge of self. 
By way of illustration, he said, “When we 
gaze at a crowd of men in the distance, we 
rocognize men only, but the knowledge thus 
gained is of the least possible importance; 
we must draw nearer, and, scanning closely, 
must select the refined and cultivated from 
the rude and uncouth. Not till we look 
them one by one in the face do we know 
them as individuals. It is this close view of 
men that moves personal affections and sym- 
pathies; the something in each individual 
separates him from all others. Character, 
tone of voice, particular expression, instinct 
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of the inner life, etc., afford the study of hu- 
man nature or individualistic apprehensions. 

We analyze the character and study the 
laws which govern it, and, finally, decide 
from our inner conscience; we are thus learn- 
ing the common practice of mind. We need 
to know, not merely what faculties we pos- 
sess, but we nced to know in every detail 
for what we are best fitted. We ought to 
know what is characteristic and peculiar to 
ourselves, our special virtues, if we have any, 
and our special faults, against which we 
should be always on the guard. Our special 
duty, then, is to understand the gifts that 
are in us, their ready adaptation to the exi- 
gencies of social life, to a readiness of re- 
source, a never-failing source of self-reliance, 
and to the gift of human patience.” 


———»99¢9¢———_——_ 
THE BRAIN LEFT-SIDED. 


ss HE superior size of the left side of the 

brain, as well as the fact that it re- 
ceives a larger share of the blood than the 
right, shows that it is predominant in our 
system. This fact is also shown by the prev- 
alence of right-handedness among all races 
of men. There is no left-handed race among 
all thesaces that people the world. But, also, 
the left-handed individuals of every race have 
the brain correspondingly unequal, only that 
in their case the right side of the brain is 
more developed, and the right side, instead 
of the left, controls the faculty of expressing 
ideas, whether by language or by gesture, 
and acts chiefly in intellectual operations. 
The connection between the greater develop- 
ment of the brain and the control of reason 
and its expression by the side of the brain so 
developed, seems conclusively established. 
The side of the brain which chiefly guides 
our actions has the greater mass of gray mat- 
ter, the greater number of convolutions, the 
most plentiful supply of blood.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 

This doctrine of the prevailing unevenness 
of the development of the brain is advocated 
by Dr. Brown-Sequard and other eminent an- 

atomists, It is true,and one of the many ob- 
stinate proofs in support of the phrenologi- 
cal system. But should this unevenness be? 
Ought not men so to think and act that both 





hemispheres of the brain be molded and de- 
veloped harmoniously? We are of opinion 
that irregularity in the hemispherical growth 
is more due to defective nutrition and im- 
proper physical training than to the habit of 
using the right hand more than the left. In 
our experience we occasionally meet with per- 
sons whose heads are well balanced, neither 
side predominating noticeably, and we have 
uniformly found on inquiry that they were 
born of healthy, well-organized, well-matched 
parents; had good health in infancy, and en- 
joyed such training and care while children 
and youth as served to strengthen their 
physical constitutions and to develop their 
mental capacities gradually. It is evident 
enough that when the brain is abundantly 
nourished both hemispheres may work in har- 
mony, and so contribute more efficiency and 
power to a man’s activity. But if the sup- 
ply of vital force be small, it will be appro- 
priated in the main by the stronger hemi- 
sphere, and that half of the brain may be 
compelled to perform nearly all the work of 
directing the man’s activity. 

It is probable that many persons use but 
one-half their brains, on account, chiefly, of 
protracted bodily weakness, the other half 
being left in a passive or atrophied state, 
which in time becomes permanent. We have 
met with individuals whose heads were so 
one-sided that the inference was naturally 
drawn that half of the brain had become in- 
ert and useless, and that the larger hemi- 
sphere was the seat of about all their nervous 
energy. The owners of such heads in some 
cases have been paralyzed in early life, and 
in some cases have lived for years in a con- 
dition of almost hopeless invalidism. 

Parents and all who have the care of chil- 
dren should give special heed to their nour- 
ishment, and so order their daily life that the 
wants of the body shall be in all proper re- 
spects fully met. That this is not the case is 
sufficiently evidenced by the multitudes of 
puny forms and sallow faces we see among 
the children around us. It is in early life 
that the brain gets its formative bias, and 
its proportions are more or less marred by 
the negligence, ignorance, indiscretion, or 
wickedness of those to whose charge the 
young and susceptible organism has been 





committed. ‘ 
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“DOES PHRENOLOGY PAY?” 


LL who propose to enter upon the study 
and practice of Phrenology as a pro- 
fession naturally ask the question, “ Will it 
pay?” and they will be glad to have it an- 
swered. It is not a sordid thought; it is 
dictated by sound judgment and common 
prudence. He who has to earn his own sup- 
port in any vocation must ask the question, 
“Will it pay ?” whether he follow farming, 
mechanism, merchandising, law, medicine, or 
theology. Even “they who preach the Gos- 
pel shall live of the Gospel;” and why not 
the phrenologist, whose services are devoted 
to mental science and the training and guid- 
ing of the minds of men to intelligence, vir- 
tue, and success? His efforts are directed to 
man’s highest benefit, and if reward is due 
to any benefactor of mankind, surely the 
worthy phrenologist should be well paid. 
He is like the counseling physician who 
guides men in the path of health, instead of 
trying to cure them after they become sick. 
His duty it is to show how children and young 
people may be kept and cultured in the right 
way—to save them before they are lust or 
blasted—as well as tu teach how the depraved 
and demoralized may be restored. In short, 
he is a kind of physician and minister com- 
bined, and an adviser as to the proper occu- 
pation best adapted to each person. A 
searching examination and judicious advice 
have saved many a wayward youth from 
wreck and ruin by teaching him how to gov- 
ern his passions and employ his talents in 
the right direction. It will thus be seen 
that he can merit ample compensation, and 
can easily and justly obtain it. 

How is it with students of the other pro- 
fessions, law, medicine, and theology? How 
long and costly is their course of education ¢ 
When qualified and licensed to practice, how 
long may they not wait before a patient, a 
client, or a “call” shall gludden their wait- 
ing? And how long atime may elapse be- 
fore their income shall be a living one? 

The phrenologist is not required to study 
seven years before he can begin to lecture 
and examine, and when ready is not required 
to “ wait for calls.” He takes his outfit of 
illustrations in a trunk, finds a convenient 
room to lecture in, and rooms in which to 





make examinations, and in twenty-four hours 
he is hard at work! If he choose to give a 
free lecture, he can not fail to call out an 
audience and awaken an interest. If he can 
describe a character, he may have enough to 
do at once in any town or village of three 
hundred inhabitants on this continent; and 
if he has energy of character he can make 
himself felt and respected. 

In small places, lecture-rooms, school- 
houses, churches, etc., can often be had free, 
and generally nearly so, especially for a free 
lecture. We advise students to begin on a 
small scale, keep their expenses moderate, 
and work at first in the less frequented 
places. As they become familiar with their 
subject, and have, by practice, trained their 
powers to act with certainty and vigor, they 
will enlarge their plan, and do more. Then 
larger places will give them cordial welcome, 
and a thousand persons instead of a hundred 
will gladly greet their coming. In propor- 
tion as one’s power and popularity increase, 
will his audiences increase in number, and 
the more persons will daily seek his profes- 
sional services. Some of our students re- 
port $150 per month (and one without lec- 
turing at all, working only as an examiner) ; 
others three times that amount; and others, 
of course, less. 

The success of a phrenologist is irregular; 
sometimes the people are preoccupied; in 
other places everything seems to favor, and 
more business “that heart can wish ” rushes 
to hisdoing. The average for the year must 
tell the story. 

We think clergymen having good talent 
fer extemporaneous speaking, who are locat- 
ed in small parishes with insufficient salary, 
would do well to study Phrenology, and at 
once command an ample income. Thus they 
could do great good through the week, and 
be better qualified to preach on Sunday, than 
if they were obliged to brood over the wide 
disparity between the wants of their families 
and the inadequacy of their means of sup- 
port. Besides, clergymen not settled could 
preach the man-reforming doctrines of Phre- 
nology during the week, and have invitations 
to preach the Gospel every Sunday, to the 
relief of some over-worked brother. 

There is no other profession in which one 
can begin so quickly to work. The phre- 
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nologist goes to his business, announces him- 
self, and in two hours may have earned his 
expenses for a week. Good sense, fair cul- 
ture, and a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, will open the door for his success in any 
county in America. The harvest is large, and 
waits the reapers. Those who would obtain 
particulars as to the annual course of instruc- 
tion at the American Institute of Phrenology, 
which opens its session on the first day of 
October next, may address the office of this 
JOURNAL. 
eS 5 ee 


ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


HETHER any practical benefits result 
eo: not from adventures within the 
limits of eternal ice and snow, the thought 
of reaching the North Pole is a persistent and 
fascinating one to the scientist and navigator. 
Indeed, all nations who claim an advanced 
civilization share in the desire to know the 
unknown regions of the far North, and re- 
peated failures of heroic men seem but to 
sharpen that desire. The last American expe- 
dition, undertaken without adequate prepara- 
tions and unfortunate in the loss of its comman- 
der when far toward the object of his ambition, 
nevertheless penetrated nearer the Pole than 
any previous expedition, attaining 82° north. 
Now two English steamers are on their way 
nothward, under the command of an experi- 
enced scientist and Arctic sailor, Capt. George 
Nares. These vessels have been well pre- 
pared, and furnished to meet the emergencies 
of polar seas, and their crews are hopeful of 
accomplishing greater things than have been 
done in their line before. 

One feature which marks this new adven- 
ture with peculiar advantage, in our opinion, 
is the plan to establish a system of dépdts, 
which will provide a safe retreat should it 
be necessary to abandon the ships. This 
idea of dép6ts was advanced in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL some time since by one of our con- 
tributors ; he claiming that to make success 
sure, it would be necessary to establish a 
chain of dépdéts, each being supplied with all 
requisite appliances and stores for the health, 
comfort, and efficiency of explorers in that 
desolate region, so that each, as established, 
would become a new point of departure for 
research, This method of proceeding would 





be very expensive, it must be admitted, but 
economical when compared with the waste 
or loss of money, materials, and valuable 
lives which has characterized every expedi- 
tion so far. , ; 

But America and Europe should make 
common cause in this matter of Arctic ex- 
ploration. The motives which actuate the 
getters-up of explorations, are chiefly those 
of national emuiation, with perhaps a small 
infusion of scientific desire. An international 
combination, then, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the frozen zone, would give to the en- 
terprise that large and liberal character 
which is indispensable to triumph over the 
numerous difficulties nature has set in the 
way, and would help to strengthen the sen- 
timent of kindness and sympathy which 
now seems weak and languishing, especial- 
ly among the nationalities of continental 
Europe. 

After our Centennial of 1876, let an Inter- 
national Arctic Expedition be set on foot. 
What say the kings and queens ? 


—-  +ee--—— 


JESSE POMEROY. 


\ HY not hang this child-murderer ? 

He was tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. Then why not execute 
him? Besides, hve not a considerable num- 
ber of Boston Christians petitioned the Gov- 
ernor to hang the boy? Are not the Script- 
ures to be respected and followed? “Who 
so sheddeth man’s blood,” etc., stands good 
against all who kill their fellows. Why make 
Jesse Pomeroy an exception ? 

“There are many men of many minds,” 
and all are not agreed as to capital punish- 
ment. Many enlightened statesmen and jurists 
believe there is a better way of treating crim- 
inals than that of hanging. They see the 
marked differences which exist between 
“fools and philosophers,” between those 
well-born and those ill-born. That, while 
one descends from good, healthy stock, 
whose parents lived normal lives; another 
was the offspring. of diseased or abnormal 
conditions, and is but a line removed from 
imbecility or irresponsible idiocy. 

Those self-regulating and well-to-do citi- 
zens, whose characters are formed after the 
best models, see the differences which exist 
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in the different classes, among the ignorant 
and the educated, the white native and the 
imported pauper, the unfortunate black man 
and the heathen red man. It is seen that 
there are degrees of capability and of account- 
abilit,, that the parable of the talents is quite 
as applicable to the men of the present gen- 
eration as it was to that of the past. One 
is found to possess ten talents—degrees of 
intellect and moral sense—another five tal- 
ents, and another but one talent. Nothing 
is said in that connection of those with no 
talent. We meet numbers in human form 
who appear to be destitute of even the in- 
stincts of animals. They are the offspring of 
drunkards, of gourmands, libertines, prosti- 
tutes, and of ill-assorted marriages, conceived 
in crime, brought forth in disease, and nursed 
in wickedness, Is it surprising that such 
should exhibit perverse tendencies? and go- 
ing wrong, almost necessarily, will the lash 
or the dungeon convert them into saints? 

Accounting for crime is not apologizing for 
it nor excusing it. An intelligent phrenolo- 
gist pronounces on the natural tendencies of 
a child’s mind while innocently reposing 
in its mother’s lap, long before a brutal 
er an idiotic condition would be suspected 
by its parents. Organization and character 
are found to correspond. If there be appar- 
ent exceptions, the phrenologist will be as 
prompt to discover them as another. Fur- 
ther, he will be more capable of suggesting 
the proper means of suppressing the bad or 
evil tendencies, and of developing the good, 
than those unacquainted with his system of 
mental philosophy. 

But why not hang Jesse Pomeroy? Would 
you hang an insane child? Would you hang 
an imbecile or an idiot? No, of course not. 
Well, Jesse Pomeroy is to be placed some- 
where between insanity and idiocy. Granted 
that he is all bad, that he is a human hyena; 
we inquire why? How came he to be so? 
Did he make himself? Is he bad from 
choice? We saw it stated in a newspaper 
that he begged to be kept in restraint, that 
he might not commit further crimes. He 
seemed to be aware of the wrong of killing, 
without having the power to avoid it. 
Stronger minded persons than this boy Pom- 
eroy go into delirium tremens when denied 
opium, alcohol, or tobacco, after having con- 





tracted a love for the one or the other. Yea, 
even men of sense go down to death by their 
own hands, under some strong impulse. Of 
course this indicates a warped condition, and 
is no excuse for crime. But would it not be 


_as well for law-makers, and for those whose 


duty it is to execute the laws, to learn some- 
thing of the characters of those most likely 
to come under their authority? May there 
not be a better way of treating the weak, 
under-witted, and the insane, than hanging ? 
Is not the boy, Jesse Pomeroy, an abnormal 
specimen of poor perverted humanity? Can 
an intelligent ofticer be found who would 
willingly execute vengeance on his poor 
head¢ For ourselves, we would rather be 
able to say, “His blood be not upon our 
hands.” 


per~ 





PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


NDER the leadership of Mr. L. N. Fow- 

ler, practical Phrenology keeps its 

hold upon the English mind, and able expo- 

nents are everywhere welcomed at the public 

assemblages. A London paper notices a 

lecture recently given by Mr. Fowler in the 
following pleasant terms: — 

“We had a merry evening with Professor 
L. N. Fowler on the 25th, who had a crowd- 
ed hall to cheer him on this his first visit. 
“ Phrenology; what is it?” formed the topic 
of the evening, which was throughout a spir- 
ited affair. * * * * It mattered not to him 
who were there, young or old, educated or 
not, grave or gay, he set the human brains a- 
thinking, eyes a-wondering, tongues a-going, 
mouths all opening and shutting, hands 
a-clapping, cheeks a-burning, hearts a-beat- 
ing, consciences a-smiting, and ears a-ting- 
ling. Everybody had a cap to wear, and the 
beauty of it was that each put it on, revee!- 
ing their very selves; even the lecturer and 
chairman showed up a bit. Talk of looking. 
glasses, one before and one behind, why, we 
had mirrors in all directions—we saw every- 
body at once—at ieast we fancied so. Oh, 
ye sermonizers, lecturers, parents, masters, 
young men and ladies, how clever ye all were 
on that night! Ye were reading others, and 
others were reading you through and through. 
How ye chuckled together as secrets were re- 
vealed about you know who! Ye need not 
blush ; ye did mean he, or she, or they, when 

‘ 
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that little thought popped into your head. 
* * * * * Mr, Fowler is a racy, humor- 
ous, and common-sense speaker—which is a 
rare thing now-a-days on the platform—and 
did not fail to expose with withering effect 
the follies of human beings in all ages and 
conditions of life. He also vindicated Divine 
Providence from the shameful charge of tak- 
ing human life unnecessarily, by showing that 
man’s own ignorance and folly, in disregard- 
ing the laws of health, life, and happiness, 
brings with it a fearful retribution, and for 
which man alone is responsible. We unhes- 
itatingly affirm that lectures of this sort do 
incalculable good.” 

This opinion of the London editor is the 
opinion of every candid observer of the char- 
acter and influence of phrenological princi- 
ples. Properly understood, and fairly ap- 
plied, these principles always tend to improve 
a man in all that contributes to his value as 
a member of society. 


—_—_+e—___ 


WE MAY HELP EACH OTHER. 

“ My light is none the less for lighting my neighbor's.” 

EADER, did you ever realize the bless- 

edness of conferring on another un- 
asked and unexpected favors? And did it 
not make your heart palpitate with warm 
emotion on receiving the heart-felt thanks 
of those whom you benefited? Verily, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” To 
give what? Not necessarily money, nor 
stocks, nor lands; but we may “lend a 
hand,” or “ give a lift,” in the way of a good 
word of counsel or encouragement or sym- 
pathy. We may give of what we have, be 
it service, be it advice, food, clothing, books, 
or be it only a “cup of cold water;” and if 
born of the right spirit, it will be accepta- 
ble not only to the recipient, but to “ Him 
who seeth in secret,” and do the giver much 
good. 

In our journey through life, we may per- 
form much service for others, even with very 
little material means, through acts of kind- 
ness and self-denial. We may assist the 
widow and the fatherless to bear their cares 
and sorrows; may help the poor, encourage 
the despondiug, buoy up the sinking and 
the hopeless. We may, by precept and ex- 
ample, assist in reclaiming the inebriate, the 





criminal, and even the insane. We may 
visit and comfort those in prison. Who 
ever think of this? Who visits the con- 
demned culprit in his lonely cell with a 
view to ministering unto him? And yet, to 
visit those in prison is enjoined by the great 
Teacher and exemplar of Christianity as an 
essential part of our charitable work. If 
the poor wretches who fall into the clutches 
of the law, and are placed within prison 
walls to expiate their offences, are to be mor- 
ally and physically reclaimed, it can only be 
through instrumentalities, kindly applied, 
for their education and training. This fact 
our educators and economists are fast find- 
ing out. , 

eS 

KEEP IT OPEN, 


HE Agassiz Memorial Fund of $300,000 
is completed. The monument is to be 
in the form of a block of granite taken from 
the lower glacier of the Aar, in Switzerland, 
close to the spot where the professor, in com- 
pany with Desor and Vogt, pursued his sci- 
entific explorations. The stone has arrived 
in Cambridge, and is now having its inscrip- 
tion. But his real monument is the museum 
he created, and into which he put so much 
of his life. 


The scientifig school on Penekese Island 
will not be opened this summer for want of 
funds. The poor school-teachers who need 
the instruction can not afford the luxury of 
spending the summer at a scientific watering- 
place. And the rich Boston people have too. 
many calls for their cash to endow an institu- 
tion so far away from home. They believe 
in putting their money where they can look 
after it, which, perhaps, is the reason so few 
people lay up treasures in heaven. 

We find these two paragraphs in the same 
column of a New York weekly. The com- 
ments they suggest are almost too obvious to 
need even a notice by us. As is well known, 
the school of natural history on Penekese 
Island was founded by a wealthy New York- 
er, in consideration of the abilities and worth 
of the late Louis Agassiz. His ‘unexpected 
death, to be sure, deprived the school of a 
master-mind, but there were others compe- 
tent enough to give the lectures and instruc- 
tion prescribed in the curriculum. 

As it is a “ want of funds” which has com- 
pelled the suspension, how much more fitting 
had been the application of at least a part of 
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the “ Memorial Fund” to a continuance of 
the school in which the great scientist had 
shown so warm an interest, and which was 
his latest field of labor ! 

—_—~+04—__—_ 

CENTENNIAL Dornes.—We are now fairly 
afloat on the tide of centennial celebrations. 
New England has already had several good 
times, and soon New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other States of the original 
Thirteen, will be falling into the line of local 
celebrations and rejoicings in honor of great 
events of a hundred years ago, and the en- 
thusiasm which is felt all over the country 
will increase until it reaches its grand cli- 





macteric on the Fourth of July next year. 
Weare more than pleased to note the cordiality 
which the South evinced toward the North, by 
sending delegations of her citizen-soldiery to. 
participate in the doings in Boston and on 
Bunker Hill last June. The season is auspi- 
cious for a closer relation between all parts of 
our grand country, and for burying the rem- 
nant of bitterness engendered by the late terri- 
ble struggle. Letall, North, South, East, 
West, join hands in a common bond of union, 
forgetting the past, and feeling the importance 
of practical unity to the maintainance of 
national prosperity, and of State and nativnal 
growth. 


+++ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


.The Use of Soap in Households.—A lady 
writes to one of our agricultural papers, and com- 
municates the following with regard to the use of 
soap. We suppose she knows of what she speaks, 
but many housekeepers will be likely to regard 
her statements as bordering on moonshine. But 
listen: 

““ Without giving any recipes for making soap, I 
wish to tell all the hard-worked farmers’ wives 
how much labor they may save by not using such 
vast quantities of this article. For nearly five 
years I have used soap only for washing clothes. 
In all that time I have not used one pound of soap 
for washing dishes and other kitchen purposes, 
My family has ranged from three to twenty-five. 
I have used cistern water, limestone water as hard 
as possible, and hard water composed of other in- 
gredients besides lime, and I find with all these 
my plan works equally well. It is this: Have 
your water quite hot, and add a very little milk to 
it. This softens the water, gives the dishes a fine 
gloss, and preserves the hands; it removes the 
grease, even that from beef, and yet no grease is 
ever found floating on the water, as when soap is 
used. The stone vessels I always set on the stove 
with a little water in them when the victuals are 
taken from them; thus they are hot when I am 
ready to wash them, and the grease is easily re- 
moved. 

“Just try my plan, you who toil day after day 
every spring to make that barrel of soap, and let 
us hear how it succeeds with you. I like the 
great barrel of soap on washing-day, but am glad 
to be able to dispense with its aid on all other oc- 
casions. I find that my tinware keeps bright 
longer when cleansed in this way than by using 
soup or by scouring. The habit so many of us 
have acquirec of scouring tins is a wasteful poli- 
cy; the present style of tinware will not bear it. 


d 





The tin is soon scrubbed away, and a vessel that 
is fit for nothing left on our hands; but if washed 
in the way I have described, the tin is preserved 
and is always bright and clean.” 

The Potato Scourge—Of course some of 
our readers suffer enough from the ravages of the 
potato bug, or, as it is more properly named, the 
Colorado beetle. But it may please them to 
know that some of our scientists, who have given 
attention to the subject, have been endeavoring to 
discover some means by which this spreading de- 
stroyer of the hopes of the agriculturists with 
regard to their potato crops may be effectually 
restrained. Prof. Cook, of Lansing,“Mfich., has 
given a good deal of attention to this subject, and 
recently submitted the results of his experi- 
ments with Paris-green. He feels warranted in 
urging the use of that coloring matter as a practi- 
eal, cheap, and thorough antidote. The follow- 
ing is the mode which is suggested for its gen- 
eral use. The green should be mixed with water 
in the proportion of a heaped tablespoonful to 
about ten quarts of water. This solution then 
may be distributed with a common water-sprink- 
ler, or with an old broom, care being taken, how- 
ever, to sprinkle the vines well. It may also be 
prepared in the form of powder, one part of green 
being stirred in about six parts of flour, and this 
mixture should be put into a muslin bag, attached 
to the end of a stick, and thus it can be sifted over 
the vines while in a dry state. Itis said that the 
cost is comparatively inexpensive, cither method 
not costing more than five dollars an acre; pref- 
erence, however, is given to the use of the dry 
powder. Prof. Cook has used the Paris-green on 
tender melon and cucumber vines without injur 
ing them; so that its effects upon potato plants 
cannot be deemed detrimental to their growth. 
It is said that boraxine is also destructive to these 
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pesta; but its cost is too great for general use. 
Care should be taken lest the green get into the 
system, as it is very poisonous. 

Wholesome Spare-Beds.—One rule ought 
to be invariable with every good housekeeper— 
that the bed in the guest-chamber shall never be 
“made” except when it is to be directly used. 
Let it lie fallow between whiles, and turn the mat- 
tresses every few days, with all precautions against 
dampness gathering upon them. Then, when put 
in order with fresh sheets and blankets, having 
the dry heat of the kitchen fire in them, there will 
be small risk of that chill which travelers dread. 
A room kept undampened, sweet, and sun-whole- 
some, with a dry bed and plenty of well-aired bed- 
clothes, is within the power of the humblest to 
give their guests, and is all that sensible visitors 
ask. 

Keep Stock Clean.— Most farmers keep cur- 
rycombs, eards, brushes, and the like in the horse- 
barn, and use them daily; but how many cows 
throughout the country ever had a card-brush ap- 
plied to their dirty sides? The dairy cows come 
out of the stable in the spring looking more filthy 
than the swine in the gutter. Does it pay to keep 
the cattle clean? Ask any intelligent farmer if it 
pays to use the brush on his horses, and then ask 
him to point out a reason why it does not pay 
equally as well to give the cows the same atten- 
tion and care. 

Earth-up Garden Plants.—In the cultiva- 
tion of garden crops the hoe and rake should be 
continually at work. Weeds should be taken in 
hand before they are barely out of the seed-leaf, 
and one-half the usual labor of vegetable garden- 
ing will be avoided. Hoeing or earthing up of 
most garden crops is of immense advantage in 
nearly every case. One would suppose that in our 
hot climate flat culture would be much more ben- 
eficial; but a fair trial, say on every other row, of 
a bed of cabbages, will show a great difference in 
favor of the earthed-up plants.— Western Rural. 


Plant Small Trees.—A writer in the WV. Z. 
Homestead advises farmers to purchase small rath- 
er than large trees, and gives reasons for his ad- 
vice, among them stating: 

‘Tn half-a-dozen years the tree that was small 
when planted will be larger and finer than the oth- 
er. The reason for this is obvious. The larger 
the tree the larger the roots which it has, and the 
larger the roots the less fibers there will be upon 
them. A tree that has plenty of fibrous roots will 
«row readily, if proper care is used in transplant- 
ing; but no amount of skill can coax a tree to 
live and flourish which is destitute of these little 
fibers. The roots of large trees are all more or 
less mutilated in the process of taking up, while 
the small trees sustain little injury from this source. 
Dealers in trees assert that experienced men buy 
small, thrifty trees, while those who are just start- 
ing are anxious for the largest ones to be had. 
Those who are to set trees the coming season 








will do well to learn from the experience of those 
who, at considerable loss to themselves, have 
demonstrated that small trees are the ones to 
buy.” 

Roll the Lawn.—Don’t neglect to roll the 
lawn, or what some call the front-yard grass-plot. 
A pressure at this time of a heavy roller, the fill- 
ing up before rolling of the ‘ittle hollows with 
good soil, and scattering over an abundance of 
blue grass-seed, will make many a spotted grass- 
plot clear and fresh and beautiful till Fall. Sow- 
ing of bone meal, salt, and plaster is now in good 
time. For a 100x50 feet of lawn use half bushel 
each of bone meal and salt, and four quarts of 
plaster. 

Fowls do not like to step down into a poul- 
try-house before they fly up to their perches. The 
floor of the house should be somewhat above and 
not lower than the ground outside. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says there will be a large acreage of barley and 
oats in Western New York this season; as the 
high prices for spring grains and the low prices 
for wheat are diverting attention from wheat. 

It is well known that the blue and scarlet 
colors in juxtaposition cause a dazzling effect on 
the eye. These colors, strung ona line and placed 
over strawberry-beds, produce a puzzling effect on 
the birds, and, it is said, no bird will enter the 
garden while these colors flutter in the air. 

A Good Report.—P. N. Calkins, near Iowa 
City, Ia., from March 11th to December 31st, 1874, 
made 2,127 pounds of butter from an average of 
twelve cows, four of them heifers, and five over 
twelve years of age. During the summer they re- 
ceived no other feed than grass from the prairies. 
The butter was sold for 3638. 

Thinning Corn.—Prof. Roberts, of the Cor- 
nell University, made some experiments in grow- 
ing corn upon the college farm last season, the re- 
sults of which are valuable. He planted three 
plots of three-sixteenths of an acre each with corn, 
and thinned the hills in one lot to three stalks, 
another to four stalks to a hill; the third was not 
thinned. The first plot yielded at the rate of 160 
bushels, the second 125 bushels, and the third 
106 bushels (of ears) to the acre. Mr. Roberts 
states, as the result of many experiments prior to 
these, at the Iowa Agricultural College, that the 
heaviest crops of corn were made by growing three 
stalks to a hill, and that two stalks to a hill will pro- 
duce more corn than fivestalks. Ifevery stalk pro- 
duces an ear, and corn is planted three feet apart 
each way, there will be nearly 100>‘bushels of 
shelled grain per acre. To grow maximum crops 
of corn, then, it is only necessary to grow one ear 
upon a stalk, and ears of such asize that a hundred 
of them will make a bushel of grain. In view of 
this it is strange that with so prolific a grain as 
corn, a yield of 100 bnshels per acre, should be 
considered as something almost impossible to be 
obtained. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable coniribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





Marrmony—H.—If we would take 
up hypothetical cases, and publish them in the 
JOURNAL, we should soon have no room for any- 
thing else, for everybody would be sending their 
measurements, heights, weights, and complexions 
and asking us how they would answer in marriage. 
Such statements would be simply useful to the 
individuals, and of no service to anybody else. 
The JOURNAL could not be profitably used in that 
way. We would greatly prefer to write out what 
we would say, and send it by post to each individ- 
ual, than to write it and put it in type, since it 
would be useful to the parties only who received 
it; but this we can not afford to do gratuitously. 
If you will send for a “Mirror of the Mind,” it 
will tell you how to have likenesses taken, and 
what measurements are required in order for us 
to decide what each person’s character is, and 
how parties are adapted in marriage. Persons so 
sending likenesses can ask us all the questions 
they choose, and we will give them our best opin- 
ions and criticism; in fact, we are doing this 
kind of work almost every day. Those who are 
not adapted to each other are plainly told so, and 
the reasons why, and such suggestions are given as 
will enable persons to understand how to make a 
judicious choice, and who are not adapted to be 
united matrimonially. —— 


Mock1nG-Birps.—Can mocking-birds 

be domesticated if taken young ? 
{ Yes, they are early reared by hand from the nest, 
} and in confinement become very affectionate and 
familiar. A good singer always commands a high 
Price, but its vocal powers, though great in captiv- 
ity, are much greater in its native haunts. The 
eggs of the mocking- bird are usually five, of alight 
green color with brown spots or blotches. Mock- 





ane. 


ing-birds begin to pair toward the end of March, 
and three broods are usually raised between that 
and the last of September. If further information 
be desired, it can be obtained from any good 
‘* Natural History... —— 


Horace Mann.—Will the editor of 
the JouRNAL please to tell me who Horace Mann 
was, and what he did? 


Ans. This eminent man was born at Franklin, 
Mass., in 1796; studied law, and commenced to 
practice in Dedham. His public spirit led him 
into politics, and gave him a seat in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. Here he directed his attention 
mainly to questions and measures of social reform. 
In 1837 he became the Secretary of the Massachu- 
sptts Board of Education, and remained connected 
with that body for eleven years. During the re- 
mainder of his life he was an earnest promoter of 
advanced methods of popular education, basing 
them upon phrenological principles. He served 
one term in Congress, succeeding John Quincy 
Adams. In 1852 he was elected President of An- 
tioch College, in Greene Co., Ohio, and continued 
in that position unti) his death in 1859. His writ- 
ings, particularly on education, are quite numer- 
ous. —_— 

How to Learn Purenoiocy.—lIs it 
too late to secure a place in the next session of 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY ? What 


reading is necessary, and how exhaustive is the 
course ? H. 


Ans. It is not too late to enter the session which 
opens on the first day of October. If we had your 
name we should send you a circular entitled, 
‘Professional Instruction in Practical Phrenolo- 
gy,’ which answers all questions. 


A Cuassicat Epucation.—If you 
wish to spend a good deal of time in acquiring a 
knowledge of dead languages, which knowledge 
may be of little real service to you as compared with 
a knowledge of living tongues, we can advise you 
as to the books which will open the way. Ist, 
Latin, Anthon’s Latin Lessons, price, $1.25; or 
Harkness’ Introductory, $1.25, is excellent for 
the beginner. 2d, Greek, Anthon’s First Lessons, 
$1.25; or Harkness’ First Greek Book, $1.50, will 
be found an casy introduction. These will suggest 
the text-books next in course. You should have 
mastered the principles of Latin before taking up 
Greek. You may read, in connection with your 
studies of the languages, the best authors on Ro- 
man and Greek history and literature. Among 
the many works which might be suggested, 
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had we the time and space, is a recent volume by 
Louaze, on Roman and Greek Classics, Literature, 
ete., price $1.25. You will find numerous allu- 
sions to good books for your reading in the pub- 
lisher’s catalogue usually appended to classical 
text-books, 
Movern Bieorry.—Will you be so 
hind as to explain a passage in the June number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It occurs on 
page 354, as follows: ** And the conditions of per- 
petuating his race, which should be entirely sub- 
yect to his free choice, have been forbidden, 
whether because too sucred or too profane for 
human determination, it were hard to tell.”” 


Ans. This is a rather delicate subject to discuss 
freely in a public magazine. The author of the 
paragraph quoted is a gentleman of earnest domes- 
tic and religious feeling, and by no means a free- 
lover. He meant to be understood as alluding to 
the prevailing sentiment in socicty that man 
should not investigate the laws of their being, or 
endeavor with the aid of science to improve the 
race, but blindly and ignorantly accept whatever 
of good or ill comes to them, in so-called humble 
recognition to the ‘‘ dispensations of Providence."’ 


Suorty.—If you could call at our of- 
tice we might advise you how to live so as to at- 
tain more stature. It would be easier for us and 


more satisfactory to you than to fill a page of the 
JOURNAL with general advice. 


Arr, Licgut anp Heavy.—As the ac- 
tion of the barometer depends upon the weight or 
pressure of the air, and on the approach of storms 
the taercury begins falling rapidly, and when clear 
or fair weather is returning the mercury rises, the 
action seems to me precisely like that of a see- 
saw ; that is, when the pressure on one side is fe- 
moved, the other side will fall. Again, we depend 
upon the density of the air for the transmission of 
sounds, yet we hear distant noises more distinctly 
just before storms that at other times. The fall- 
ing of the barometer, however, at such times in- 
dicates the air to be lighter. Now the question is, 
how can the air be both light and heavy at the 
same lime? 

I read the JouRNAL, and like it very much, and 
having been a teacher, I will say that no other one 
thing has been of so much assistance to me in un- 
derstanding the nature of and a my pu- 
pils as Phrenology. A. W. 

Ans. The argument here is, first, ant sounds 
are heard more distinctly before a storm; second, 
when the air is dense and heavy, sounds are heard 
more distinctly, therefore the air is denser before 
astorm. The mistake is in supposing that heavy 
air alone will facilitate the transmission of sound. 
Moist air, however, has the same property, as, for 
instance, the air is more or less moist at night, 
and we know how well sounds are heard at that 
time; besides, before a storm we have a very calm 
state of the atmosphere, so much so that it is 
proverbial, “‘always a calm before a storm.” 
Thus it is possible to have a rarified air that will 
transmit sounds distinctly when it is moist, and a 
dense, dry air that will do the same thing. The 
barometer announces a change in the pressure of 
the air in a certain locality. If the pressure de- 





creases, the mercury falls, and there is a tendency 
to the formation of a vacuum at that place, and the 
consequent tendency of the surrounding air to 
rush in and fili the vacuum. This ‘“trushing in’’ of 
the air we call *‘ wind,” and if the air be moist a 
condensation may take place, resulting in rain; 
and any electricity set free in the atmospheric 
movements will give us thunder and lightning. 
The causes of the decrease of pressure are various, 
and at times obscure. 


ARKANSAS.—The portrait is received, 
and if we had your address we would communi- 
cate to you personally. We can not open these 
columns in which to describe character, for if we 
should there would be no room for anything else. 
Please send for a “* Mirror of the Mind,’’ which 
will explain not only what likenesses we require 
in order to read character correctly, but the meas- 
urements, weight. temperament,-ete. The per- 
son resembles the mother,-is intclligent, a good 


talker, genial, and friendly. 
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CapriraL PuntsomMent 1N Maint.— 
Epitor A. P. JourNaL: Your readers will doubt- 
less remember the portrait and sketch of John 
True Gordon, the Thorndike murderer, which ap- 
peared in the August number of A. P. JourNAL, 
1873; and it may be of some interest to them to 
learn of his execution, which took place at the 
Maine State Prison yesterday, at twelve o'clock. 
As predicted in the sketch of his character, Gor- 
don entirely broke down in courage, and twenty- 
five minutes before the appointed time for the ex- 
ecution, committed suicide with a shoe-knife that 
had been smuggled into his cell by some unknown 
person. The knife entered his left breast, just 
above the heart, inflicting a wound which must 
have proved fatal within an hour or two at most. 
At twelve o’clock, the breath of life still being in 
his body, he was taken in a blanket and by four 
men carried to the gallows, where he was held in 
position until the drop fell. The whole proceed- 
ing was but little better than hanging a corpse, 
and, in my opinion, one of the most outrageous 
acts of brutality ever committed in our State— 
ascene which, I trust, may never be witnessed 
again. 

Louis Wagner, the “‘Isle of Shoals murderer,” 
was executed at the same time with Gordon. He 
was altogether of a different type of man from 
Gordon. From first to last he manifested the 
most urxflinching bravery. Not a muscle of his 
face changed while standing upon the scaffold. 
He died protesting his innocence, and his Jast 
words were that he trusted the people of Maine 
would yet realize the * the terrible act of injustice 
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they were that day committing.” From the many 
doubts that arose during the trial, from the inno- 
cent bearing of the man, and, more than all, from 
an examination of his head, made after death, I 
am satistied in my own mind that our State has 
again brought indelible disgrace upon itself by 
legally murdering an innocent man. If this proves 
to be the case, what a terrible argument it will be 
against hanging men on circumstantial evidence 
only! What a warning to future judges and 
juries! Capital punishment is, at best, but a relic 
of barbarism, worthy only of the dark ages of 
superstition and ignorance; it is not in accord- 
ance with the enlightened sentiment of the nine- 
teenth century, with reason, with nature, or with 
humanity. 

When Phrenology shall shed its genial rays 
throughout our land; when judges and juries 
shall understand the laws of human nature, and 
the secret springs of thought and impulses of ac- 
tion, then, and not till then, will this foul blot 
upon our national escutcheon be removed. 

Yours, truly, L. C. BATEMAN. 


NeEcgEssiry anD Hrattru.—“ But task 
it, and pine it, make it a slave instead of a servant; 
it may not complain much, but, like the weary 
camel in the desert, it will lie down and die,”— 
From the JOURNAL. 

Dear JOURNAL, you talk as if it were at the op- 
tion of every human being whether they shall 
work themselves to death or not. Just come with 
me down this alley, and be convinced it is not. 
Here is a laboring man, with an invalid wife and 
four children to support. He is not expert, can 
earn but small wages, which, with the closest 
economy, will but provide the bare necessaries of 
life, to say nothing of doctors’ bills. Day after 
day he toils on, over-tasking his body, and all to 
but little purpose. He knows he is wearing out, 
knows that the day his hands will refuse to work 
is nearing, and that there is but the poor-house in 
prospect for them all. Tell Aim to be careful of 
his health, not to over-task his body, why, he will 
say to you. “* Gladly would I wear it out could I 
bring health back to my wife, and educate my 
children as I wish.” 

Here is a pale woman, toiling on alone, just the 
same, that she may provide for fatherless chil- 
dren. She rises at daybreak, and after a light 
breakfast begins her daily task of sewing, stopping 
only for a lunch at noon, and to care for the chil- 
dren. Night finds her weary, oh, so weary! but 
the children must have their supper, and after 
seeing them to sleep, down she sits to work for 
them, after the eleven hours of sewing for others. 
Often past the midnight hour does she stitch, 
stitch, for mother-love will have her children 
tidy and clean. Then up the next day with the 
sun, and at the same life-drawing process. | 

Truly, if her eye glances at your well-meant 
words, she must laugh the bitter laugh the poor so 





often do (more touching far than tears), and won- 
ders how she can “ take care of the body.” 

**Like the weary camel in the desert it will lie 
down and die.” Mourpful truth! All along this 
caravan of life they are dropping one by one. I 
think at this moment of one, a neighbor of mine, 
who perished thus —a drunkard’s wife, toiling 
late and early, unassisted by him, trying to sup- 
port six children. Too proud to ask assistance 
from others, knowing well from day to day that 
she was dying, yet never relaxing her endeavors, 
uutil one day they told me she lay down to die. 
Aye, she rests at last, as do all who thus perish, 
for is it not Christ-like to die for others ? 

Dear JOURNAL, when next you talk of over- 
tasking the body, look about and speak a word 
for those who are compelled to do it. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


On tHe Worsuip oF Gop. — Often 
have I sat at the casement watching the lovely 
stars peep one after the other from the clear blue 
sky, till my heart was borne aloft, and became too 
full to speak; and life has appeared the sweetest 
of all joys, earth and sky assuming a coloring 
which gave intense joy and beauty. Many go to 
church to worship God, and they do well if their 
worship does not end there. If it does, they are 
strangers to the exquisite delight that springs 
spontaneously from a love of the beautiful. I 
have worshiped Him more devotedly in solitude 
than ever I could have doneina church. In the 
latter often there is much to distract the atten- 
tion, in the former there is nothing. When almost 
weary of the strife and turmoil of life, I have at 
times fled the crowd and noise of city-life to look 
upon some lovely scene of nature’s own delinea- 
tion, or climbed the mountain’s summit, where 
nothing has appeared to intervene between myself 
and heaven. There I’ve watched the sun set in all 
his splendor, till the whole scene was bathed in 
beauty, and the tints would blend so harmonious- 
ly, defying the artist’s skill to imitate them. The 
air would be scented with wild flowers, requiring 
nogardener but nature. Some appeared so fragile, 
the gentlest zephyr would bend them, yet they 
could endure what would have snapped many a 
prouder stem. The birds would sing a requiem 
over the days of departing glory. Then, in all her 
modest beauty, would arise the Queen of Night, 
and her gentle smile would tone down every ruf- 
fling breeze. Who could watch and not adore? 

The tide of love in my heart runs high; but 
every breath and every sigh is wafted to Thee, 
oh God! As we develop, so new beautics arise to 
charm the senses. How harmonious is everything 
in nature! Man only is inharmonious, and this 
arises solely from want of development. The 
germs of goodness are within him, but untoward 
circumstances have not tended to develop them, 
The stern realities of life press too hard upon him, 
but, more than all, uncongenial influences unman 
him. He feels he is not himself. Why heaves his 
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breast with grateful love to think life’s sun is thus 
far set ? though while eternal ages roll some scenes 
he never may forget. When spring comes with 
her beautiful mantle of green, studded with flow- 
ers of every hue, she shakes off her russet brown 
that has harmonized so well with the blasts of 
winter, that she may dispense to man her fruits, so 
welcome during the sultry days of summer. When 
will he learn enough of his physical system to real- 
ize that he needs not an exciting diet during warm 
weather? to find his system can not use the sur- 
plus carbon with which he loads it down in the 
form of rich diet? Nature provides bountifully, 
too, for the animal creation during spring and 
aummer. Now, if during that time we could abol- 
ish animal food, the increase in their numbers 
would be so great that the poor might also reap 
the benefit. 

If this life symbols a higher, how supremely 
beautiful that life must be where all is love and 
purity—where selfishness is unknown! Music is 
beautiful, but not so deep and passionately power- 
ful as love. Sometimes methinks it must be the 
language of the angels, for no words can express 
so powerfully the emotions of the soul. Winds 
breathe and play upon the ocean, and then cease, 
but ocean still rolls on, and lives in calm and 
wondrous power, reflecting the beauty of the 
heavens in its clear, pure depths ; so music’s tones 
may cease, but love burns on and still adores, and 
makes the sweetest tones and joys the heart can 
ever know. EMILY E. TEASEDALE. 


Tue SuHakers IN BELIEF anpD Prac- 
TIcE.—A Shaker friend, who had read with much 
concern what has been published in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL on the subject of celibacy and Shakerism, 
sent a communication, not long since, in which 
he uses the following language. It may be re- 
garded as a summary of Shaker belief: 

Is it not the world that is “‘ being slightly agita- 
ted” by the principles of the Shakers, instead of 
the latter by the world’s improvements? The 
Shakers take hold of all practically scientific in- 
ventions and improvements. When the temper- 
ance question began to agitate the world, they 
soon banished from their societies the use of 
spiritous liquors as a beverage. They have long 
since refused to poison their nerves with tobacco, 
or contaminate their blood with swine’s flesh. 
Some, if not all their families, set a model vege- 
tarian table, on which no salt or condiments are 
found. The best hygienic food eaten by man—un- 
leavened bread made of unbolted wheat meal— 
graces their tables. Withthem ‘sexual equality” 
and ‘‘ woman’s rights”’ are something more than 
theory. With the exception of dress reform—and 
that is more like deform—there is scarcely an im- 
provement in the world in which they are not prac- 
tical believers. ‘‘ True science is Shaker theolo- 
gy,” say the Shaker and Shakeress. In short, they 
are scientific reformers. From their writings can 
be learned that the “principle of sex”? runs 
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through all nature, from the lowest cryptogamous 
plant up through all evolutions of matter, through 
all supramundane intelligencies to the Spirit over 
all; that the incomprehensible Spirit is father 
and mother; that ‘‘ the invisible things of Him, 
from the foundation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 
Therefore, they do not “ignore nature ”’ or sex. 

The Almighty has “ established irrevocable laws 
of progress, as well as those “ by which human 
beings may perpetuate their existence on earth.” 
Humanity has made several land-marks of prog- 
ress in manifesting the sexual principle. These 
may be called promiscuity, polygamy, and monog- 
amy—different phrases on the material plane, just 
as the various degrees of idol worship are mani- 
festations of the religious element. All must 
eventually become monogamic. What next? 
Human beings can not stop progress with even a 
perfect system of physical generation, but must 
grow or be regenerated to ultimately manifest the 
sexual principle upon the higher planes of being. 

To a peace man, war is an abuse of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness; he does not ignore 
nature, as the war man may be inclined to think, 
but elevates those principles to overcome obstacles 
in the mental and spiritual consciousness. Toa 
person who is a celibate inwardly, and not in out- 
ward form merely, physical reproduction may be 
considered an abuse of the sexual principle. He 
does not ignore nature, but, by a law of correspond- 
ence, seeks to elevate that principle above the 
plane of sense and self. War may be right to one 
who can see no higher way, providing he is not 
barbarous. and obeys the national laws of war. So, 
generation is right to those who obey the laws of 
procreation, and whose progress in the sexual 
principle leads them no farther. 

The most enlightened opponents to a single life 
claim and act upon the right to reproduce as little 
as their fancy may dictate. And if they have the 
right to say they will have three or five children 
less than nature prompts, where is the stopping- 
place short of celibucy? ‘“Blindly following a 
frail and erring human leader,” is as applicable to 
Christian sects as to the Shakers. What if Ann 
Lee was an imperfect, ‘‘igaorant woman, consid- 
ered insane, and confinedin a prison!”’ Could not 
similar things be said of Jesus of Nazareth? Was 
he not a man—the carpenter’s son? Was he not 
inconsistent, bringing ‘* not peace, but a sword?” 
Was he not like other men of those days, as igno- 
rant and mean—considered as being possessed of 
the chief of devils? finally executed as a crimi- 
nal by theleading religionists of his time? ‘And 
yet such a person is accepted as the Saviour of 
mankind.” 

The Shakers are no idolators, worshiping the 
creature. They neither worship Jesus of Nazareth 
nor Ann Lee of Manchester. They worship prin- 
ciples, not persons—‘ worship in spirit.” 


DIXON, CAL. EDMUND YOUNG. 
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Assence or Minp.—The writer, when 
lecturing on Phrenology in a small lake-town in 
Ohio, at the time the Lake Shore R. R. was being 
built, gave several -public examinations of the 
heads of persons chosen by the audience, as an 
exhibition of the truth of the science, and a test 
of his skill. A practicing physician in the plave 
was one of the subjects. He was found to have 
large Concentrativeness. Among other things it 
was stated that when his mind was engaged on 
one subject, it would be difficult to divert it to 
another; that he would be called absent-minded. 
It proved to be a noted trait of his character. I 
will give what was told to me as a fact, by way of 
illustration. The doctor was an owner of consid- 
erable real estate in the town, and the prospect of 
the railroad gave the property a profitable and 
quick sale for village lots. The usual terms of 
sale were one-half of the purchase-money down, 
and the balance in a year. The doctor's excite- 
ment was somewhat intense on the subject. On 
one occasion he was called to visit a sick patient. 
After an examination of the patient pe dealt out 
the medicine, and then engaged for a time in con- 
versation with other parties. When he arose to 
depart he was asked how the patient was to take 
the medicine. His reply was, “Take half down, 
and the rest in a year.”’ H. BUCKLEY. 


~<a 





WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THERE is a rigorous bigotry which is sometimes 
taken for piety. 


Hypocrites do the devil’s drudgery in Christ’s 
livery.— Matthew Henry. 

Any effort at display is a conscious confession of 
weakness.— Bishop Ames. 

Wz should learn never to interpret duty by suc- 
cess. The opposition which assails us in the 
course of obedience is no evidence that we have 
mistaken.—Newman Hall. 


Yow need not tell all the truth, unless to those 
who have a right to know itall. But let all you 
tell be truth.— Horace Mann. 


PegrisH policy and cunning, 
Perish all that shuns the light, 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


CHoose always the way that seems best, how 
rough soever it may be. Custom will\render it 
easy and agreeable, ‘ 


LazIngss grows.on people, it begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in ironchains. The more business a man 
has to do, the more he is able to accomplish; for 
he learns to economize his time.—Judge Hale. 





Let us ask ourselves seriously and honestly— 
What do I believe afterall? What mannerof man 
am I after all? What sort of show should I make, 
after all, if the @°ople round me knew my heart 
and all my secret thoughts? What sort of show, 
then, do I already make in the sight of Almighty 
God, who sees every man exactly as he is? — 


Kingsley 


MIRTH. 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





A NEGRO was buried alive in a well at Butler re- 
cently. His friends dug down to him in about 
four hours, and found him alive and well. He 
said he never wanted to sneeze so badly in his life, 
but was afraid he should jar down some more dirt. 


A BLUE PICTURE. 
A SLOVENLY dress, a shabby pate, 
The fences down, a broken gate ; 
Pigs in the garden, weeds very high, 
Children unwashed, no meat to fry; 
Lots of great dogs, and yawning old cats, 
Windows repaired with a dozen old hats; 
An empty barn, not a spear of hay, ’ 
Cows in the clover, horse run away; 
Things sold by guess, without being weighed, 
Bills coming in, taxes unpaid ; 
Pipes and tobacco, whiskey, neglect, 
Drag in their train, as all might expect, 
All sorts of troubles to fret away life, 
But, worst of all, an unhappy wife. 


A goop brother in a Baptist church of Miam 
County, Ind., while giving his experience, not 
long ago, said: ‘‘ Bretherin, I’ve been a tryin’, this 
nigh onto forty years, to serve the Lord and get 
rich both at onct, and, I tell yer, it’s mighty hard 
sleddin!” 


“ARE you going after that sugar?” called a 
Marquette, (Mich.) mother to her boy, who was 
in the street. “‘Am I going after that sugar?” 
drawled the youth, in a saucy and impudent tone; 
but just then he happened to see his father coming 
up behind him, and he said very respectfully and 
lovingly, ‘‘Why of couree I am, ma; I didn’t 
know you needed it right away!” 


A FaceTious gentleman, attired in his best, 
made his appearance at one of the magnificent 
residences on Fifth Avenue, on the evening of a 
grand party recenty. Answering the summons of 
the bell, the footman, who knew him, exclaimed, 
‘* What brought you here?” The facetious gen- 
tleman, politely raising his hat, replied, ‘I beg 
you will inform Mr. Blank that I sincerely regret 
my inability of attending the party this evening ?”’ 
‘** To the devil with you!” cried the footman, en- 
raged: “you ain’tinvited.” ‘‘That’s just why I 
can not come.” 
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‘“* Here’s to the vine that made this wine,” said 
Snoggles, as he swallowed a glass of milk. ‘‘ What 
vine was that?” asked Smith. “ Bovine,” was 
the prompt response, 


A CRUEL parent, hearing that” his daughter in- 
tended to elope, placed a ferocious looking bull- 
dog at the foot of the stairs. The poor girl re- 
treated to her chamber and cried her eyes out, but 
recovered them the next day when she found that 
the dog was a stuffed thing borrowed from a 
neighbor. 


An exchange remarks: “If the time ever 
comes for the explanation of the mysteries of this 
world, we shall be glad to know why the young 
man who remarks on leaving church, ‘ I can preach 
a better sermon than that myself,’ is content to 





wear out his life over a counter at forty dollars a 
month.”’ 


———__ +#+ —_— 


I am composed of:ten letters: 
My first is in pine, but not in quail, 
My second is in hill, but not in goal, 
My third is in rest, but not in long, 
My fourth is in earn, but not in song, 
My fifth is in now, but not in past, 
My sixth is in old, but not in last, 
My seventh is in like, but not in hate, 
My eighth is in ore, but not in slate, 
My ninth is in great, but not in small, 
My tenth is in young, but not in ball, 
My whole is a subject of great importance. 
8. M. ©. 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Boors as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Curist1an Misstons. By Rev. Julius 
H. Scelye, Professor in Amherst College. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 207; muslin. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


This title seems rather uninviting to the com- 
mon reader, but the book contains a vast amount 
of information that should be understood by all 


our thinking people, and those who consider © 


themselve¢ humanitarians. It is comprised of six 
lectures, on “The Condition and Wants of the 
Unchristian World,” ‘Failure of the Ordinary 
Appliances of Civilization to Improve the World,” 
“The Adequacy of the Gospel,” “ The Millenna- 
rian Theory of Missions,” ‘The True Method of 
Missionary Operations,” ‘‘ Motives for a Higher 
Coneecration to the Missionary Work,”’ and a ser- 
mon on “ The Resurrection of Christ the Justifi- 
cation of Missions.” 

The first lecture, on “‘ The Condition and Wants 
of the Unchristian World,”’ describes the Chinese, 
Burmans, Hindoos, Sandwich Islanders, Western 
Africans, Greeks and Romans, Celts and Tartars, 


Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Indians, and says, - 


“The picture which Paul has given in the first 
chapter of Romans of the unchristian world is 
still and has always been literally true; ancient or 
modern it is the sar ~—‘ filled with all unright- 
eousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, de- 
ceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without under- 
standing, covenant-breakers, without natural affec- 





tion, implacable, unmerciful; who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do them.’ There 
is no abatethent to be made from this picture; we 
can neither diminish the darkness of its colors nor 
the terribleness of its extent. And it is just as 
true of the Heathen world to-day as in the time 
of Paul.” After such a vivid description of the - 
unchristian world, he tells us that “ this condition 
is not going to better itself,” and founds this con- 
clusion on ‘‘ the most palpable facts of history.” 
He says, “ The earliest facts of language, the deep 
knowledge of architécture and astronomy and 
geometry and natural philosophy, which incontes- 
tibly existed in the earliest times of which we 
have any trace ig Egypt and Chaldea and India 
and China, the prominence and the power with 
which religion controlled the political and socigl 
order, and entered into the science and the art of 
the ancient world, are simply inexplicable, if bar- 
barism or a savage state were the original condi- 
tion of the race.”” “ Except as one nation re- 
ceives impressions from another, or is lifted up by 
some manifestly superhuman power, its actual 
course has been a descent from one degree of 
degradation and shame to another.’”’ ‘Given, 
then, this actual state of the unchristian world— 
and this inability in human nature to better itself 
—what sort of counteracting impulse is needed? 
If we have any advancing civilization ourselves, 
which of all its elements shall be employed to 
bring the unchristian nations of the world into 
the same line of progress ?”’ 

In his second lecture he speaks of the “ Failure 
of Ordiaary Appliances to [mprove.the World,” 
and says: *‘Does commerce civilize? Can trade, 
of itself, make men pure? Is there anything in 
buying or selling to make men better? There is 
ever the possibility that trade will make men dis- 
honest; is there the least likelihood that it alone 
can ever produce the reverse result? Instead of 
being favorable to missionary success, the actual 
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influence ot commerce is one of the strongest 
hindrances to Christian missions.” Mr. Seelye’s 
conclusion, founded in given facts, is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ The first impulse to any improvement 
of a man’s outward condition must come from the 
quigkening of some inward inspiration; and until 
the savage has risen to a different intellectual or 
spiritual life, all the blandishments of civilization 
could no more win him to a better state than 
could all the warmth of the sun woo a desert into 
a fruitful field.” ‘It was not the construction of 
his dwelling-house which taught mun to build his 
temple, but exactly the. other way.’’ ‘The same 
is true with sculpture, painting, poetry, music. 
It was a religious impulse which gave to all these 
their first inspiration. The arts have grown in 
glory just as the religious sentiment has gained in 
power. It is no question here whether the relig- 
ion be false or true, fanciful or real; the only 
point is, that it is religion, and not science or phil- 
osophy which gives the inspiration to art and the 
living soul to genius.” ‘*A Godless education is 
not an object of wise desire for any people. It 
has no power to purify, and thus no salvation. 

Lecture third speaks of the adequacy of the 
Gospel, which is divine, free, loving, and merciful, 
and not the result of any human effort to obtain. 
“‘Let this thought of God’s mercy to sinners, of 
God’s love to man, once be shown to men who 
have never known it before, and their own con- 
trariety to this love, their selfishness and degrada- 
tion and sin, of which they had been equally igno- 
rant, comes up before them with appalling power. 
The love which discloses the soul's selfishness can 
banish the selfishness which it first disclosed. and 
bring out in the soul the clear lineaments of its 
own likeness—the likeness of love. We love God 
because He first loved us.” 

Thus we have endeavored to give some idea of 
Prof. Seelye’s views respecting Christian missons, 
but to get their full import one needs to read the 
book. It is clear, concise, full of arguments drawn 


from facts, which are stated with proper references + 


and dates. Few persons have his capacity of ex- 
pression, his lucidness, combined with depth, 
beauty, and strength of style. 


A Dovstz Srory. By George Me- 
Donald. 18mo; fancy cloth; pp. 238. Price, 
$1. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Need we mention more than the author’s name 
to give character to this book? Like nearly all 
his stories, there is a strong metaphysical element 
pervading this one Yet it is written in the man- 
ner which pleases young people, for its characters 
are odd, unusual, extra earthly. The current of 
the affair hinges mainJy on two little girls by the 
names of Rosamond and Agnes, whose traits of 
character and features, in entire correspondence of 
course, were of the ugliest; but one was born a 
princess, the other a shepherd’s daughter. Some- 
how they both wander from their homes, and are 
lost at about the same time, the princess being 


ace, is, ‘‘Who are these men? 





picked up by the shepherd, the little rustic girl 
being found by the king’s officers and taken to 
the palace. This change of relations introduces a 
new and curious course of discipline and training 
to the experience of each child, the result of which 
is a great improvement in their respective disposi- 
tions. But the end of the story is so peculiar that 
—one must read it to learn the peculiarity. 


Tae American Evaneeuisrs, D. L. 
Moody and Ira D. Sankey, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By John Hall, D.D., and Geo H. 
Stuart. 12mo: pp. 455; cloth Price, $1.75. 
New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 

The interest awakened in Great Britain, and re- 
cently in this country, by the two Americans, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who have been energet- 
ically conducting public religious meetings for 
several months past in the larger towns and cities, 
called for a more appreciative expression of regard 
than the mere reports of their doings which have 
appeared in the newspapers. This was evidently 
the thought of the eminent Presbyterian miniis- 
ter of New York and of his associate, Mr. Stuart; 
and they united in the preparation of this book 
for the purpose of giving to the religious world a 
clear and responsible statement of what these en- 
thusiastic men have done in their peculiar way. 
“The methods of operation are detailed without 
the expression of opinion, favorable or unfavor- 
able.» This, for the reason as the editors go on 
to explain, that ‘‘many forms of Christian work 
are determined by Christian wisdom and the con- 
ditions of society; and men’s views of plans are 
largely influenced by habits of thought, educa- 
tion, and general church-life.” 

The “clear, colorless, and continuous view of 
the facts’’ which is given, certainly shows that 
much has been accomplished by the singer and 
the preacher in awakening men’s minds to the 
earnest consideration of religious truths. The 
order of the volume, as briefly stated in the pref- 
How did they 
come to the front in America? How did they 
enter Great Britain? What has been their prog- 
ress? What did they teach? What are the re- 
sults?”” Several of Mr. Moody’s addresses are 
given as they were reported, and attach a peculiar 
interest to the book. The portraits of both Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey accompany the volume, 
and are life-like photo-prints. 


Hints AND Hetps for Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Work. By Frances E. Willard, 
Cor. Sec. of the Women’s National Christian 
Temperance Union. Price, 25 cents. 


This neat pamphlet, just issued by the National 
Temperance Publication House of New York, ic ~ 
useful hand-book for women interested in the 
great reform. It contains plans of organization 
for Local Auxihary Unions, State Organizations, 
and District or County Unions, with a form fora 
working constitution, form of pledge, vledge- 
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cards, plans for juvenile organizations, constitu- 
tions, and many other practical suggestions. 


Messrs. Forp & Co. announce amon 
their new summer publications “ Taz Assé TI- 
GRANE,”’ candidate for the Papal chair. From the 
French of Ferdinand Fabre. Translated by Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon. 12mo; cloth. Price, $1.50. 


‘A SummeR ParisH;” Sermons and Morning 
Services of Prayer at the Twin Mountain House, 
August, 1874. By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo; 
extra cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Notices of both these books are now in prepa- 
ration. 


Tae Cenrenntat Buitprnes, as they 
will appear when completed in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, for the Great Exposition of 1876, are 
finely represented in a new lithograph published 
by H. J. Toudy & Co., of Philadelphia. The pic- 
ture is about 28x22 inches, delicately tinted, and 
aside from its special interest at this time, is a 
handsome object for framing. Price, $1. 


ConstiruTIon AND By-Laws of the 
New York Sunday-school Association, with its 
Certificate of Incorporation, a list of its Officers 
and Managers, and Departments of Work. 





MAGAZINES, ETC., RECEIVED. 


BRAINARD’s Musica Wor LD, for June, con- 
tains several good pieces of music, vocal and in- 
strumental, besides appropriate reading matter. 


REPORT OF THE BoaRD OF COMMISSIONERS, 
Fifth Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1874. A 
very elaborate and finely-executed document, con- 
taining many valuable suggestions to manufac- 
turers and public men. Cincinnati is certainly in 
the advance in the matter of exhibitions. We 
trust that she is well represented in the Centen- 
nial Commission. 


RvLEs AND Premium List OF THE SIXTH CIN- 
crnwatTr Exposition, 1875. An elegant docu- 
ment, furnished to applicants by the Board of 
Commissioners. The exhibition is announced to 
be opened on the 6th of September next. Mr. 
John J. Henderson is President, Frank Millward 
Secretary. 


Wipe Awaxs. An illustrated magazine for 
girls and boys. D. Lothrop & Ce., Boston. 
Price, $2 per annum. The first number of this 
new juvenile monthly is very creditable. There 
is a good variety of reading, funny and instruct- 
ive, for our children and youth; and the illus- 
trations are numerous and excellent in quality and 
application. The price is so low that it will prove, 


powerful competitor with the existing juvenile 
maguzines for public favor. 


Home anv ScHOOL, published by J: P. Norton 
& Co., of Lowisville, Ky., is a neat educational 
monthly, and speaks well for the enterprise which 
has developed it. s 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY AND STEAM Nav- 
I@aTion Guipe, for June, from Chrisholm & 
Bros., of Montreal, is a bulky and compendious 
affair. All the North American traveling interests 
are noticed in it. 


THE UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, for July, is an 
excellent issue. All thoughtful minds of any 
creda] tendency will find much to interest them 
in it. The articles on “ The Origin of the Perse- 
cution of the Apostolic Church,” ** Prophecy and 
Providence,” and the editorial notes on Smith’s 
Assyrian Discoveries, have more than a temporary 
value. 


TrsTine Inon anp Steet. From Pref. R. H. 
Thurston, Chairman of the United States Board to 
test iron, steel, etc., we have received a circular, 
in which the important work the Board has been 
delegated to do is briefly set forth. In the per- 
formance of this work the gentlemen of the Board 
would be greatly assisted if railway officers, engi- 
neers, manufacturers, and workers in metals would 
furnish full statements with regard to the abrasion 
and wear of the materials used by them in their 
different enterprises, and specimens of the iron 
and steel which have-been under trial. The circu- 
cular can be obtained by those interested on ad- 
dressing Prof. Thurston, at the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Tue CarriaGe Monrsty, for June, a beautiful 
number of this admirably edited industrial month- 
ly. It keeps close to its trade. I. D. Ware, pub- 
lisher, Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ALUMN2Z% Society oF INc- 
HAM University, for forty years, ending 1875. 
A very neatly prepared pamphlet, with views of 
the University buildings. 


Litre.y’s Living AGz, No. 1,632, contains an 
appreciative sketch of that worthy man and emi- 
nent artist, William Blake, and other fine selec- 
tions from the best foreign and home periodicals. 
Price of subscription to this old weekly, $8. 


THe MANHATTAN AND De La SALLE MonTHLyY. 
A miscellany of social and educational literature. 
Published by the New York Roman Catholic Pro- 
tectory, of Westchester, N. Y. 


Rrivista SPERIMENTALE Di FRENIATRIA E DI 
Mepictna Leeaxe, of Reggio, Emilia. Prof. C. 
Livi, Director. This new publication comes to 
us from Italy, and indicates the spirit of inquiry 
to be alive there with regard to the relation of 
man’s thought-life to his mental and physical 





if the quality of this first issue is maintained, a 


condition, 
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